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More children 


are bringing 








their parents to 
church every Sunday. 
They know that their future security lies 


in the continued support of their church and of its world mission. 


GIVE THAT THE WORLD MAY LIVE 


Your special opportunity this month—the World Fellowship Offering, October 7th 
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NOTE:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 


1. Who was born 
Day in 1877? 


2. What was presented to the 
American people October 29, 1886? 





on Christmas 


3. Where has learning been highly 
regarded for centuries? 


4. Who is John A. Mackay? 
5. What is scheduled for November 
1-15, 1951? 


6. Who made a trip around the 
world in 1913-1914? 


7. What church had to change its 
place of worship six times? 

8. Who lost her passport? 

9. What merits our best efforts and 
prayers? 

Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1951, is completed with the 


issue of May, 1952, and is open only to 
subscribers. 


10. Who never sleep on a mat- 
tress ? 

11. What is singularly open to 
evangelical Christianity ? 

12. What represents a great fact 
of history? 


13. What is known as the rebel 
voleano? 


14. Who is now 86 years old? 
15. Who is Manuel Moran? 


16. What Roman Catholic priest 
was educated in Rome? 

17. What has all the potentials of 
a world conflagration? 

18. What church was burned as 
part of the scorched policy? 


Rules for 1951-1952 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to May in- 

clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 

or a year’s subscription to Missions will be 

awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 

and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 

for a prize, state both the answers and the pagé 

numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1952 to receive credit. 
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Hero Worship 


Cartoon NuMBER 182 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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‘ OME people say that the modern world has outgrown the church 
and no longer has need for worship. Yet in our complex society 
with its mounting unsolved problems, it is significant how people lunge 
forth to hail and adore the first man who presents himself in any extra- 
ordinary circumstance and offers hope. If men still felt God ruling in 
life, they would hail their heroes with cheers, but without the mass 
hysteria and fanaticism that betokens a fear-driven and tortured 
society. 

When the house of God is empty and the streets are filled with mill- 
ing, screaming throngs, the danger is great. In the streets of Europe 
before the war this cartoonist saw these stages of spiritual and social 
disintegration which finally carried Europe to destruction. 

Men are hungry for worship. Recently in Argentina the wife of 
President Peron was reported in The New York Times to have said, 
‘*Peron is god for us in Argentina. He is our sun, our air, our water, 
our life.’’ When men forget God they become haunted by the failures 
of human minds and so they go wildly after any new promise that 
emerges in a new face or a new leader. And recent American history 
has not been without its comparable incidents of hero worship. 

We need our heroes and we should honor them; but we need God 
more.—CHARLEsS A. WELLS. ° 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


@ Muriz, Hanpy Brown is the wife 
of Executive Director Kenneth I. 
Brown of the Danforth Foundation. 
e DonaLp B. CLowarp is Secretary 
of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion’s Council on Christian Social 
Progress. 

@ Epwin T. DAHLBerc, former Presi- 
dent of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, 1946-1948, is pastor of the 
Delmar Avenue Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

eR. Dean Goopwin, formerly Pub- 
lie Relations Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
is now Director of Literature and 
Publicity (See MISSIONS, Septem- 
ber, 1951, page 402) of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation. 

e Ratpo E. Knupsen is Dean of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School at 
Berkeley, Cal. He recently returned 
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THEY WANT A FOURTH VISIT! 


From Little Rock, Ark. came this tribute. 
“When a man has brought a program to a 
church like ours, with the varied interests of 
nearly 3,000 members, and they want him for 
a fourth visit, it must be 
good! The feeling this time 
was that your messages, 
your material, your infor- 
mation dug deeper than 
ever and the spiritual tone 
was even higher. Do not 
forget us in your future 
plans.” — Rev. W. O. 
Vaught, Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
All engagements must be planned well in advance 





He draws as 
he speaks 











from an extended sabbatical year’s 
leave of absence which he spent in 
the Near East. 

e KennetH Scorr LAtTouRETTE is 
President of the American Baptist 


Convention for the current year 
1951-1952 and Professor of Chris- 
tian Missions and Oriental History 
at Yale University. 

® Dororuy L. Moutan (Mrs. Horace 
T. Molan) is Vice-President of 
Christian Training of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 
e F. BrEDAHL PETERSEN is pastor of 
the Kébner Memorial Baptist Church 


in Copenhagen, Denmark, and Presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union of Den- 
mark. 

e Heten C. Scumirz is Secretary 
of Public Relations of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. 

e James L. Spricg is a new mis- 
sionary in the Philippine Islands. 
During his student course at Berkeley 
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OPEN ALI. YEAR: 


Golden Vacation 
Season... 


Now when the countryside Is 
gorgeous with brilliant fall foliage 
is a favorite vacation season at this charming 
Inn in beautiful Pioneer Valley. The days are 
warm for golf, shuffleboard, sports on our 
250 acre estate and you'll enjoy the restful 
surroundings, delicious meals, the ~eepeeees 
companionship with genuine peo 


Open All Year. Rates $8-$12.50 day ine. 
meals. For folder, reservations Tel. 341 or 
write A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


EAST NORTHFIELD::- MASS. 


the NORTHFIELD 





















This Baptist magazine represents a vigorous and intelligent 
Christian insight that is sorely needed today. All of us 
should be wide-awake, united and informed. There could be 
no better way than by constant reading of MISSIONS.— 


EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Sunday, October 14, 1951, is suggested to all churches 
as Missions MAGAZINE SUNDAY. Pastors are asked to 


HIS is the 149th year of publication of Missions 
MaGazin_E which was first issued in 1803 under the 
name, The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine. 
For 149 years, through half a dozen wars, and recurring 
periods of financial depression and prosperity, Baptists 
have been reading this magazine. It has been a major 
factor in making them aware of the world in which 
they live, and of the kind of world it ought to be. 


Will Your Church Participate in Observing It? 


MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY 


October 14, 1951 








NOTE—Mrs. Frank H. Wigginton has written a short one-act play on the value of MISSIONS, entitled “The 


speak briefly about the magazine and the Church Mis- 
sionary Committee is asked to help the Club Manager 
in receiving new subscriptions at the close of the services. 












Sample copies of the magazine and subscription blanks will 
pe furnished on request. Apply to Business meres er Horace 
. Hunt, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N 
There is no finer corps of volunteer workers in Baptist 
churches than the devoted 3,300 Club Subscription 
Managers of Missions. They need your help and coopera- 
tion in lifting its present circulation to still higher levels 
so that it can render greater service to the denomination 
and its global missionary enterprises. 


Wider reading of Misstons lightens the task of the 
pastor and vitalizes the life of the church. 





Whole Family and My Neighbor Too”, with seven persons in the cast, a father, a mother, a grandmother, a 
neighbor woman, a college boy, a teen-age girl, and a 10-year-old girl. Scenery and stage equipment are sim- 
ple and can easily be arranged. Mimeographed copies of this play will be furnished on request. Select your cast 
now, plan your rehearsals, and give the play as a program feature of some meeting in October or later. 


MISSIONS: It really is YOUR magazine! 


MISSIONS 
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BERKELEY BAPTIST 
2606 Dwight Way 





SERVE AS THEY LEARN 


All students have an opportunity to participate in the Gospel 
Team program which carries out a significant Kingdom 
ministry in churches and mission centers. 


For enrollment information write to 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


nary, Chester, Pa., will open with 





Berkeley 4, California 








CENTRAL 


@ IN THE HEART 
OF AMERICA WITH THE WORLD 


AT HEART @ 
— 50 YEARS — IN 
1901-1951 — 10 YEARS — 
ENROLMENT FROM 
TRAINING 130 TO 360 
BAPTIST LEADERSHIP “There’s A Reason” 





Address: 
Seminary Heights 
Kansas City (2), Kansas 

















BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 





New Catalog—April 1 
Fall Term Begins 
September 3 























Baptist Divinity School he assisted 
the Editor of MISSIONS in report- 
ing the American (then Northern) 
Baptist Convention at San Francisco 
in 1949. See MISSIONS, June, 1949, 
pages 355-362. 

e Heten Morse Wiacinton (Mrs. 
Frank C. Wigginton) is National 
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Chairman of Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 

Annual Pastors’ Conference 
The annual Pastors’ Confer- 

ence at Crozer Theological Semi- 


a dinner session on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 2nd, and close with the 
luncheon session on Thursday, 
October 4th. Scheduled for pro- 
gram participation are Dr. Al- 
bert E. Bailey, author and lece- 
turer, Dr. Gordon E. Bigelow of 
the First Baptist Chureh of 
Beverly, Mass., who will preach 
the conference sermon, Dr. Roy 
A. Burkhart of the First Com- 
munity Chureh, Columbus, Ohio, 
Prof. Elmer G. Homrighausen of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and the Editor of MISSIONS. 
All friends, and especially pas- 
tors, are invited to attend this 
conference. For information and 
registration write to Prof. Robert 
E. Keighton, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


LETTERS 


from the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Regarding your editorial, “Con- 
gress Should Repent in Sackeloth 
and Ashes”, I write to say that I 
have heard at least three different 
versions of present famine conditions 
in India and even yet I cannot say 
that I know the truth. The first is 
that there is no more than the “usual” 
amount of famine and hunger in 
India. The second is that there is 
plenty of grain for India available 
in Pakistan but that India will not 
buy the grain from Pakistan because 
India is engaged in a “trade war” 
with Pakistan. And the third is that 
because of this economic or trade 
war. India deliberately curtailed her 
own food acréage and food produc- 
tion in order to plant jute for export 
purposes in her trade war. However 
at this time of concern for India it 
might be useful to explore just what 
is the right and duty of a govern- 
ment. It seems that a great many 
Americans have lost their American 
instinct and have forgotten some very 
fundamental facts. . . . I am for 
any an all welfare, but not by gov- 
ernment! Let us keep the hands of 
politicians off of welfare work. I 
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know of no passage in the New 
Testament that reports our Lord com- 
manding that pressure groups get 
busy and petition the Sanhedrin or 
other legislatrve body in His time to 
provide handouts. He did command, 
however, “For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you, and whensoever ye 
will ye can do them good.” That was 
a personal appeal and not an appeal 
to government.—Edward G. Wentzel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


% 
Please permit me to thank you for 


your June issue which reported the 
Buffalo Convention and which was an 
issue of unusual merit.—Rev. Joseph 
M. Dawson, Washington, D. C. 


In your editorial evaluation of the 
Buffalo Convention you deery the 
fact that only about 25% of those 
who registered for the Convention 
were in attendance at its sessions. 
. . . Our constituency should know 
that with the increased size of mod- 
ern conventions and the attendant 
eost, it is imperative for local com- 
mittees to secure thousands of pre- 
Convention registrations regardless 
of whether these people plan to at- 
tend the convention sessions. For 
Buffalo we secured more than 6,000 
pre-Convention registrations knowing 
very well that only a small percent- 
age would actually attend the Con- 
vention. I cite these facts not to 
eriticize the method of Convention 
promotion, for a case may be made 
for the fact that it increases interest 
and attendance of lay people in the 
Convention area; but it does open the 
way for such misunderstanding of 
the actual attendance as your edi- 
torial revealed. It is doubtless true 
that many visitors and delegates 
eould not resist the beauty and won- 
der of Niagara Falls. Let us correct 
any possible impression, however, 
that they were more “truant” than 
Baptists have been at previous an- 
nual meetings of the Convention.— 
Rev. H. Victor Kane, Niagara Falls, 


Be 
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I read your Convention editorial 
with great interest. My pastor and I 
were much disappointed in much that 
took place at Buffalo. By Wednesday 
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Grand Music 
At the Buffalo Convention 


Here is the Franklin College Concert Choir exactly as it appeared while 
providing one of the bright spots on the program of the annual American 
Baptist Convention, at Buffalo, N. Y., on Thursday, June 14, 1951. For 
the members of the choir this was the climax of a year of concert work. 




































The Franklin College Concert Choir on the platform at Buffalo 





It is often surprising, yet significant, to people who learn for the first 





time that the Franklin College Concert Choir is composed mostly of 





students whose major interest in Franklin’s liberal arts program is not 





music. This is a part of Franklin’s strong emphasis upon music and 






dramatics as wholesome extracurricular enrichment. 





Any student who maintains an acceptable scholastic record and who 





has a reasonably good voice and a willingness to learn to sing, has a 
chance during his or her four years at Franklin College to “make” the 
Concert Choir and thus to enjoy the valuable and unforgettable experience 
connected with its highly finished and extensive concert presentations. 








If you are looking for a college in which major extracurricular activities 
yield high educational and recreational value, you ought seriously to 
consider Franklin College. If you want a catalog, or other literature and 
information, write to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN INDIANA 
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of the Convention week we both felt 
that something was lacking. I find 
that others felt the same way and I 
have been trying to analyze the rea- 
sons. An attitude of defeatism seemed 
to prevail. In presenting the budget 
for the year it was intimated that it 
was useless to aim higher. You can- 
not expect the average delegate to 
rise high in enthusiasm if there is a 
defeatist attitude at the top. I feel 
that we are only playing at religion. 
It is not a vital factor in the lives 
of many people. Honesty no longer 
prevails in many situations. Crime 
has had the spotlight turned on it 
and yet legislatures are considering 
legalizing charity and church gam- 
bling games. . . . When you merely 
play at religion, people will not re- 
spond. I am quite sure that this ex- 
plains why thousands of Baptists 
were not at our Buffalo meetings.— 
C. E. Brockway, Sharon, Pa. 
» 

The last issue of MISSIONS is 
“tops”. My hearty congratulations on 
your unbiased and Christian editori- 
als and your undaunted stand in de- 
claring the “whole counsel of God.” 
I am particularly anxious that an 
increasing number of our people 
subscribe to MISSIONS and so in 
conference with our Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society and our Men’s Coun- 
cil, we plan a special subscription 
eampaign this month.—Rev. Martin 
Luther Long, Burbank, Cal. 

Note—To Pastor Long, sincere 
thanks. To other pastors a sug- 
gestion to do likewise.—Eb. 





I am always impressed with Mis- Missions is always a most welcome 
sions’ excellent appraisal of what addition to my reading and it is 
goes on in our world, and the sur- quoted at frequent intervals. More 
geon-like skill you have in applying strength to your wrist or your elbow, 
the remedial forces of your Christian or whatever it is that you use to com- 
faith to the problems of the world.— pose its contents—Prof. Archibald 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor of G. Adams, Temple University, Phila- 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. delphia, Pa. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Is training this young woman and others to serve as 
Pastors’ ASSISTANTS Mission Workers 
Curistian Socta, Workers Cuurce SEcrerarizes 
Directors or CurisTiAn EpucaTIon 
Three Courses are offered: 
3-Year Diploma Course 
2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates 
with sufficient advance credits) 
en — and Institute Course with B.A. 
S. degree and Institute Diploma. Coll work cohen 
: University of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 
ScHoiarsHips AvaILaBLe @ Supervisep Practica, Work 
OPPORTUNITIES TO EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
For further information, write to 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425. Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
































THIS REMARKABLE 
RETIREMENT PLAN 


Provides a guaranteed lifetime income 
and gives you the joy of helping mankind 


A free booklet tells you about this Plan which has been 
unfailingly successful for more than 100 years—how, start- 
ing with as little as $100, you can obtain protection for 
your future and complete freedom from money worry— 
at the same time help a great Christian Cause vital to all 
denominations. Send today for booklet “A Gift That Lives’ 
to AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. M204, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














WABFMS 





A Kuki woman of Assam 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue 





WORLD COMMUNION SUNDAY 


Order from your state office the free leaflet ASSAM TODAY—NOT TOMORROW 





October 7, 1951 
TOMORROW—TOO LATE 
TODAY we present our gifts through the Foreign Mission 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP OFFERING 
for women and girls of ASSAM and other foreign fields 
for whom 
. the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


MISS IRENE A. JONES 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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This ls Your Opportunity 


N this era of international events and their significance 

upheaval a wider circula- An Announcement for the world mission of Chris- 
tion of MISSIONS Magazine is About Reduced Prices for tianity, (4) for sustaining 
essential (1) for Baptist unity ° ae loyalty to historic Baptist prin- 
and morale, (2) for the spread Extended Subscriptions ciples which are being threat- 
of information regarding Baptist world wide ened everywhere. The Committee on MIS- 
ministry and service, (3) for growth of an in- SIONS therefore offers the following reduced 
telligent Baptist constituency aware of world subscription rates. 


1—A TWO-YEAR 2—A THREE-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION at $2. 30 SUBSCRIPTION at BP. 00 


These two types of extended subscriptions assure you of the regular arrival of MISSIONS for 
longer periods and at lower cost. The offer applies to both new and renewal subscriptions. 












ene — 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 
This offer becomes effective Sunday, September 30, 1951 and expires 
two weeks later on MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY which will be 
observed on Sunday, October 14, 1951. Two extra days will be allowed 
for the mailing of subscriptions. No subscription letter postmarked 
after October 16th can be accepted at this bargain subscription offer. _ 

















Note that the regular subscription rate remains un- Club Managers have been informed of these reduced 
changed, $2.00 for an individual subscription and $1.50 rates for extended subscriptions. See your own Club 
at the Club Rate where five or more people in the same Manager immediately or fill out the coupon and send 
church or local community are subscribers. with check, money order, or postal note to MISSIONS. 








MISSIONS MAGAZINE 
152 Madison Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 


| wish to take advantage of your subscription offer and enclose remittance of $........ for which 
please send MISSIONS to me for ...... years, beginning with the issue of ................ 1951. 


Name 





Street Address or Rural Delivery 





Town and State 





Church Membership (For Ciud Manager's Record) 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY ws | The photograph below was taken at 

oN VA the historic moment of silent prayer 

October 24, 1951 eee and meditation at the opening ses- 

i | sion of the organization meeting of 

The five posters on this page ane ) —— <= the United Nations, in San Francisco, 

nounce United Nations Day in five i pate. Cal., April 25, 1945, in the same au- 

languages, English, French, Chinese, T ditorium in which the Japan Peace 
Russian, and Spanish 14 UN I TE D Treaty Conference ci month 


‘\NATIONS 
DAY 
October 24. 


JIEHb 


JOURNEE ii > WA _, OB DEMHEHHDIX 


des NATIONS = ||. nA 


UNIES tfA—+88 24 oKta6pa Fes 
24 octobre Pas ~ 94 de octubre 
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9 OR many months a candle factory has 
Abe been making a giant candle, 16 feet 
high, at a cost of $25,000, the highest 
price ever paid for a candle. On United Nations 
Day, October 24, 1951, it is to be lighted as 
the Peace Candle at the new United Nations 
headquarters on the shore of New York’s East 
River. The candle will be lighted on each re- 
curring United Nations Day. It has been so 
proportioned that if burned one day each 
year it will last 2,000 years. Due to a secret 
formula it is smokeless and dripless and is 
decorated with the 60 flags of the United 
Nations delicately painted on it in oil. 
What lovely symbolism! It is so simple that 
a child can understand, yet so profound that 
every chair occupant in the General Assembly 
Hall of the United Nations must ponder 
earnestly about his fearful responsibility to 
realize the dreams and the aspirations of man- 
kind for peace. Year after year an exquisitely 
meaningful candle lighting ceremony will re- 
mind 60 nations, and those later to be added 
to United Nations membership, Germany, 
Japan, Communist China, and others, that six 
years ago this organization was created at 
San Francisco for one purpose. It is ad- 
mirably expressed in its Charter, ‘‘to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war—to maintain international peace and 
security . .. to promote the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples . . . to com- 
bine our efferts to accomplish these aims.”’ 
Will this annual candle burning symbolism 
really assure humanity of 2,000 years of 
peace? With due respect to some magnificent 
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political achievements of the United Nations 
during its six short years, its immense relief 
undertakings for the sick, the hungry, the 
victims of war, the refugees, and its many 
services for the welfare of humanity, the 
answer to the question nevertheless depends 
on the Christian people of the world. As an 
organization the United Nations is only as 
strong as the Christian public opinion that 
sustains it. Building the foundations of world 
order, peace, and security, is essentially a 
spiritual task. It is not a military, nor a 
political, nor an organizational problem. The 
tensions that divide the nations into two huge 
armed camps, one under Russian control and 
the other under American domination, and the 
recurring world crises of our time are basi- 
cally moral and spiritual. The tensions and 
the crises can be resolved only by the spiritual 
renewal of men and of nations. It is a slow, 
tedious, difficult process. With Christian de- 
votion, sublime faith, infinite patience, and 
sacrificial service it can be achieved. Larger 
sympathy, more sincere understanding of 
other people and their problems and needs, 
and a deeper awareness of America’s global 
Christian responsibilities in this time of un- 
parallelled American power, will help. 

Fundamentally, however, only a_ trans- 
formation of the hearts of men by the grace of 
God can give the necessary assurance. By 
directing our energies and support toward 
that objective we shall make the lovely sym- 
bolism of an annual candle lighting ceremony 
really meaningful, and we shall thereby help 
to assure 2,000 years of peace. 
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The World ot 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


This Chinese communist postage stamp reveals Russian Chinese jriendsbip 


The 40th Anniversary 
Of Revolution in China 


CTOBER brings five significant anniversaries : 

World Communion Sunday on October 7th; 
MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY on October 14th; 
United Nations Day on October 24th; the 65th 
Birthday of the Statue of Liberty on October 29th; 
and on October 10th the 40th anniversary of the 
Chinese Revolution under Sun Yat Sen which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Republic of 
China on October 10, 1911. This is referred to 
as ‘‘The Double Ten’’ because the Revolution cul- 
minated on the 10th day of the 10th month. 

In view of what has happened in China during 
the past 40 years it can hardly be said that revolu- 
tion has there come to an end. These 40 years have 
not been easy or pleasant years for the Chinese 
people who deserve American sympathy whatever 
may be American opinion regarding Chinese com- 
munist rule. These 40 years have been years of civil 
war when numerous war lords fought one another 
to gain control, years of cruel aggression and occu- 
pation by Japan, and years of communist expan- 
sion, spectacular currency inflation, a missionary 
exodus unparallelled in the history of Christianity, 
and Chinese participation in the war in Korea. 
Much of China’s present trouble is due to incredi- 
ble and inexcusable blunders like the transfer of 
Manchuria from Japan to Russia, the failure to 
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fulfill the promise to restore Formosa, and the 
denial of the present Chinese Government to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. There are more than 
400,000,000 people in China. If the United States 
withdraws its friendship these 400,000,000 people 
will inevitably be driven into solid friendship with 
Russia. It is as simple as that. 

The 10th of October should prompt some serious 
reflections on current American attitudes toward 
the Chinese people. 

In commemoration of the extended visit which 
the Chinese Communist leader General Mao-tse- 
tung made in Moscow last year, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment issued a special postage stamp which is 
reproduced on this page by courtesy of The Pres- 
byterian Record of Toronto, Canada. There could 
be no evidence more conclusive of Russian Chinese 
friendship and of solidarity of communist purpose 
than this postage stamp which portrays the vast 
extent of European Asiatic communism from the 
shores of the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Note 
the picture of the towers of the Kremlin in Moscow 
at the left and the Temple of Heaven in Peking 
(Peiping) on the right. In the center Joseph Stalin 
and Mao-tse-tung clasp hands in enduring friend- 
ship. Here is postage stamp symbolism that should 
cause immense concern. How to live at peace with 
this vast, powerful combination of Russia and 
China presents to the American people the greatest 
and gravest problem that they have ever faced. 
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A Pilgrimage in Greece 
In Memory of St. Paul 

HIS past summer witnessed an interesting pil- 

grimage in Greece in commemoration of the 
1900th anniversary of the landing of St. Paul. 
Sponsored by the Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, and called The Festival of St. Paul, the pil- 
grimage whose members represented various de- 
nominations, included stops at Saloniki, Philippi, 
Nicopolis, Corinth, Crete, and Rhodes, thus follow- 
ing the route of Paul’s missionary travels. The 
Roman Catholic Church refused to participate, 
not even in memory of the great apostle. The reason 
cited in The Lutheran (official paper of the Lu- 
theran Church) was the refusal of the Greek Gov- 
ernment to exchange ambassadors with the Pope. 
In the American delegation were Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, his son, Dr. P. H. Oxnam, 
Episcopal Bishop L. L. Scaife, Lutheran Pastor 
Stewart W. Herman, and others. The American 
Baptist Convention sent no delegate but Secretary 
Reuben E. Nelson sent a message of greeting in be- 
half of American Baptists to the Church of Greece. 
The final service was held on Mars Hill in Athens 
where Paul delivered the historic oration that is 
recorded in The Book of the Acts. The program 
also included receptions by Greek Church officials, 
visits to archaeological excavations and exhibits, a 
formal reception by King Paul, and a special per- 
formance of the oratorio, St. Paul. 


The Pope Exchanges Ambassadors 
With the Philippine Islands 


HE Pope has achieved another diplomatic 

victory through the recent exchange of am- 
bassadors with the Philippine Islands Republic. 
The Manila Government has appointed former 
Supreme Court Justice Manuel Moran as its first 
ambassador to the Vatican and the Pope has ap- 
pointed Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi with the title 
of Apostolic Nuncio as his ambassador to the 
Philippine Islands. Archbishop Vagnozzi has had 
previous diplomatic experience as the Pope’s 
Ambassador at Delhi, India, and at Paris, France. 
The result of this exchange will inevitably give 
the Roman Catholic Church as a revised Spanish 
Catholicism in the Philippine Islands the prefer- 
ential treatment which it enjoyed for 400 years 
prior to the 48-year American occupation from the 
close of the Spanish-American War of 1898 to 
1946 when the Islands achieved their complete 
political independence. What effect this prefer- 
ential treatment will have on evangelical mission- 
ary effort, on the missions of American Baptists 
and other denominations, will likely be revealed 
in due time. Fortunately the Philippine Consti- 
tution guarantees religious freedom. Nevertheless 
under the stimulus of a revived Spanish Catholi- 
cism the pattern of Protestant restrictions and 
discriminations in Spain could easily be repeated 
in the Philippine Islands. 


WMRMMAs 
Remarkable Remarks 


Heard or Reported Here and There 


@ WE NEVER NEED TO FEAR the expression of ideas; 
we do need to fear their suppression.—President 
Harry 8. Truman 

Ly) 
@ IF WE ARE TO PRESERVE CIVILIZATION we ourselves 
must first remain civilized—Prime Minister St. 
Laurent 

Uy 


@ You CAN NEVER CONQUER ONE TYRANNY with an- 


other tyranny. You can only conquer tyranny by 
freedom.—Rev. W. T. Townsend 


W 


@ ALL THE FERMENT IN THE WORLD TODAY is not 
communist inspired. A large part represents an 
upsurge of peoples who have long suffered in 
poverty and misrule and whose sub-normal living 
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constitutes a challenge to the more favored na- 
tions.—General George C. Marshall 
aa) 

@ THE MORE YOU SWEAT IN PEACE the less you bleed 
in war.—An ancient Chinese proverb, quoted by 
Admiral William M. Fechteler. (Note—The Ad- 
miral used the quotation to support American mili- 
tary preparedness. To the Christian it carries a 
basically different application and emphasis.—.D. ) 


Uy 


@ AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY that is aimed 
chiefly at impressing a group of men in the Krem- 
lin at Moscow and that subordinates the problem 
of a billion Asians and half a billion Europeans is 
a policy that is doomed to failure—Stephan G. 
Cary, American Friends Service Committee 
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Baptists in the Land of Coffee and Mahogany 


An account of a brief visit to Nicaragua, land of coffee and mahogany, which 
Christopher Columbus discovered 450 years ago and which since 1917 has 


been 


a flourishing and successful 


mission field of American Baptists 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


ABOVE 


Secretary Wilbur Larson chats 
with the Nicaraguan General Lu- 
ciano Astorza, who donated 7000 
cordobas, (approximately $1,000) 
to the building fund of the First 
Baptist Church in Managua 


71CARAGUA is one of the oldest Euro- 

# pean settlements in the western hemi- 

sphere, and it is one of the youngest 

mission fields of American Baptists in Latin 
America. 

Trade winds that blow incessantly from east 
to west blew the ship of Christopher Columbus 
to Nicaragua on his fourth voyage, in 1502. 
In the wake of his ship came the conquistadors 
who established Spanish colonies a century 
before the Mayflower landed at Plymouth 
Rock. Gil Gonzalez Davila and Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordoba were two of the earli- 
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BELOW 


The Baptists of Nicaragua are 
fond of music and they love to 
sing. This well trained choir sings 
every Sunday to the delight and 
inspiration of the First Baptist 
Church in Managua 


est explorers who penetrated the interior. In 
1524 Cordoba founded Leon and Granda, two 
of the large cities of Nicaragua. Cordoba’s 
name is given to the money used in Nicaragua 
today. 

Learning has been highly regarded in 
Nicaragua for centuries. One of the oldest 
free lending libraries in Latin America is in 
the capitol city, Managua. Poets are honored 
by Nicaraguans. Ruben Dario, a native of 
Leon, was one of the major forces in modern 
Spanish poetry. A large monument in Mana- 
gua speaks of his greatness. 
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Nicaragua is strong commercially. In area 
it is the largest Central American republic. 
The forests produce mahogany, an important 
product in the export trade. The law requires 
that two mahogany trees be planted for each 
tree cut down. Coffee grows in plenty. Bana- 
nas, cotton, rubber, gold, and sisal are other 
commercial products. United States engineers 
have surveyed the country with a view to 
digging a canal across the southern lowlands. 
There is precedent for this. Commodore 
Vanderbilt operated boats up the San Juan 
River to transport the gold seekers of 1849 
across Lake Nicaragua so that they could 
continue over the narrow strip of land to the 
Pacific Ocean, where sailing vessels took them 
to California. The proposed canal would fol- 
low nearly the same route. 

Many Indians still live in Nicaragua. One 
large tribe has given its name to the east 
coast—the ‘‘Moskito Coast.’’ Although the 
name is pronounced the same as the name of 
the familiar insect, there is no relationship. 
These Indian inhabitants are being evan- 
gelized by a Moravian mission that was 
started in 1849. For 200 years the east coast 
was a British protectorate. So English is a 
commonly used language. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety has its mission in the West of Nicaragua 
where the peoples are a mixture of Spanish 
and Indian. Indians still have their villages 
on the outskirts of larger settlements in the 
west. An Indian chief, Nicarao, who lived on 
the shores of 100-mile-long Lake Nicaragua, 
that separates east from west, gave his name 
to the country. ‘‘ Nicarao’’ was later changed 
by the Spaniards into ‘‘ Nicaragua’’. 

Spanish-Roman Catholic culture with its 
superstitions and practices was grafted upon 
the deep-rooted Indian culture. For example, 
the Indians feared the volcanoes that form 
the mountainous backbone of Nicaragua. Six 
of the 23 volcanoes are still active. The In- 
dians thought that evil spirits lived in the 
volcanoes. In colonial times Spanish priests 
climbed to the tops of the volcanoes, planted 
the cross there, and baptized the mountains. 
In the early years those who attempted to 
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scale Mount Momotombo, the most famous 
voleano, never returned from the climb. 

Momotombo came to be known as the rebel 
voleano. On the basis of this legend Victor 
Hugo wrote his poem, ‘‘Les Raisons du 
Momotombo.’’ But in recent years 4,125 foot- 
high Momotombo has been climbed several 
times and the climbers have returned alive. 

American Baptists came to Nicaragua in 
1917. The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was moved to begin the work here ‘‘on 
account of the spiritual destitution of the 
people,’’ and at the request of the Congress 
on Christian Work in Latin America which 
met in Panama City in 1916. Providentially 
the way had been prepared for the mission- 
aries. Rev. A. B. DeRoos, later an evangelist 
of the Home Mission Society in Mexico, had 
already established an independent mission 
in Nicaragua. Miss Eleanor M. Blackmore, 
an English nurse, had labored in the mission. 
She was adopted in 1917 as a missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. 

Within a year after the Baptist mission 
began, a church was organized in Managua 
and two missions were opened in nearby 
cities. Three native workers were chosen to do 
evangelistic work. Converts multiplied in 
number. The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society started primary 
schools in four towns and Miss Dora De- 
Moulin, Woman’s Society missionary, started 
a school that included all grades through 
secondary school. That school is now known 
as Colegio Bautista. Its secondary school is 
administered by the Home Mission Society, 
with Mr. Lloyd Wyse as Director. 

Managua, Nicaragua, has become one of 
the strongest centers of missionary activity 
that Baptists have in Latin America. In addi- 
tion to Colegio Bautista there are the Evelyn 
Briggs Cranska Hospital, a strong self-sup- 
porting church, several other churches and 
missions, a boarding home for girl students 
at the Baptist school, a bookstore, a colporter 
missionary, a Baptist Seminary, and many 
Baptist citizens, some in humble circum- 
stances and some influential. 
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LEFT: Philip Wyse, son of President Lloyd Wyse of the Baptist College in Managua, is the gifted pianist at 
the First Baptist Church. CENTER: This monument is not in memory of some general or 


olitician but in 


memory of Ruben Dario, a Nicaraguan poet. RIGHT: Dr. John S. Pixley scrubbing his bands preparatory to 


The people one meets in the mission work 
in Managua are themselves witnesses to the 
effectiveness of Baptist missions. In the First 
Baptist Church on any Sunday is an elderly 
man. His Bible in Spanish Braille is in his lap, 
and he is reading from it with his fingers, for 
he is blind. He is remembered as a man who 
once was well known in Managua as a beggar 
who abused and cursed those who gave him no 
coins. With the coins he frequently bought 
alcoholic drinks that made his disposition 
even more ugly. Then through the witness of 
a Christian he learned of Christ and was 
transformed by Him. He declared that a 
Christian should make his own living if he 
could, and so he learned to grind knives and 
scissors to support himself. He is no longer a 
beggar. He said, too, that a Christian should 
be able to read the Word of God. So he taught 
himself to read Braille. The American Bible 
Society gave him portions of the Bible in 
Braille. His presence in church each Sunday 
with his Bible, and his daily conduct, together 
witness to what Baptist missions can mean 
to the people of Nicaragua. 

In the school offices and at the church one 
will also meet Don Gonzalo Castellon, the 
school treasurer. Until recent years this lay- 
man had a responsible job with a business 
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a surgical operation, while Secretary Wilbur Larson watches with interest. T be Secretary also wears a surgical mask 








firm. The school needed his services, and so he 
was employed by the school at no increase in 
salary. A year later the business firm asked 
him to become manager of one of their 
branches, and they offered to give him a 
salary that was more than double what he 
received from the school. In addition they 
would give him a house and all his utilities. 
Should he accept? He prayed about it earn- 
estly. He declined the offer. At the same time 
he said to his Christian friends, ‘‘If I had 
gone to the business firm I would have had 
more money; if I remain with the Baptist 
school I will have more religion.’’ In addition 
to his work with the school he is one of the 
faithful trustees of the church. 

Dr. John Pixley, head of the hospital, is 
known to many Baptists. What the people 
think of him in Nicaragua is in itself a testi- 
mony. The poor and the rich both love him. 
The poor receive from him the same medical 
treatment and surgical skill that he gives to 
wealthier patients. Nicaraguan doctors who 
have studied in the United States and know 
our medical leaders, told me that they see in 
Dr. Pixley the fine qualities that they have 
seen in the best doctors in our country. They 
marvel that a man of his skill would work on 
the salary of a missionary. English coffee 
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planters and merchants told me how im- 
portant Dr. Pixley and the hospital are to 
them and their workers. They said that they 
bring patients to the Baptist hospital in 
Managua from distant mountain plantations 
because they have confidence in Dr. Pixley. 
Dr. Pixley and the Hospital are powerful 
witnesses to what Jesus Christ means to 
American Baptists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Wyse, and Miss Marcia 
Cudworth of the Woman’s Society, administer 
the affairs of a school that enrolls 800 boys 
and girls of elementary and secondary school 
grades. When the school closed in March for 
vacation, the registrations quickly were taken 
up so that it opened again in May with 800 
registered and more wanting to come who 
could not be accommodated. From this school 
come many of the lay leaders for the Baptist 
churches as well as ministers, doctors, and 
other professional men. 

Three major building projects are now be- 
ing carried out in Managua. The hospital is 
building an addition to take care of the 
patients who would come if there were room 
for them. Dr. Pixley tells of an expectant 
mother who came to the hospital one evening, 


whose baby was delivered during the night, 
and who had to leave in the morning because 
the room had already been promised to an- 
other patient who came in at 8:00 o’clock 
the same day. 
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The church is about to have a building of 
its own. It has grown to self-support and 
strength under the guidance of Rev. Arturo 
Parajon, the pastor. Its only meeting place 
has been the auditorium of Colegio Bautista. 
That auditorium is open on each side, with no 
walls. Tropical rains blow in upon the con- 
gregation in the rainy season. Now the Home 
Mission Society is helping the church to erect 
its own meeting house. A member of the 
church, General Luciano Astorga, in April 
gave a check for over 7,000 cordobas (over 
$1000) to bring the building fund of the 
church up to a point where it would be pos- 
sible to qualify for assistance from the Home 
Mission Society and begin building. 

The school has a building program. Dormi- 
tories for boarding students are crowded be- 
yond capacity. Yet many of the Baptist youths 
of Nicaragua want and need the education 
offered by this Baptist school. If the school is 
to serve Nicaraguan Baptists and train the 
leaders for the churches, it must expand. 

Rev. Robert Dixon has been General Mis- 
sionary in Nicaragua since 1940. He and Mrs. 
Dixon lived at Masaya. While they lived there 
the Seminary also was located near Masaya. 
In 1950 the Dixons went to Berkeley, Cal., for 
their furlough. Here Mr. Dixon became ill and 
the doctors have not consented to his return 
to Nicaragua. So it became necessary to move 
the seminary to Managua this year. This 


LEFT: Paul Wyse, son of President Lloyd Wyse of the 4 College in Managua, and his pet Bambi. CEN- 


TER: The Baptist Book Store in Managua. RIGHT: Dr. 


ohn S. Pixley examines the architect’s plans for the 


new hospital in Managua 
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school is responsible for training pastors both 
for Nicaragua and for E] Salvador. 

Dr. Jose Maria Ruiz is one of the teachers 
in the Seminary. He was a Roman Catholic 
priest, educated for the priesthood in Rome. 
He was converted a few years ago and has 
become an outstanding Baptist leader. Three 
years ago because of some error of the people 
in the parish, the Roman Catholic bishop 
placed an interdict on the town of Diriomo 
where Dr. Ruiz once served as a priest. Thus 
no masses were said in the city. Some religious 
people who wanted Christian worship, sent 
for Dr. Ruiz. He came and began Baptist 
Church services in a home. By the time the 
interdict was lifted, Dr. Ruiz had a Baptist 
congregation meeting regularly, for prayer, 
worship, and witnessing. He arranged for a 
graduate of the Seminary to become the 
pastor. A congregation of 100 now fills the 
meeting house. Besides teaching in the theo- 
logical school, Dr. Ruiz is a powerful evan- 
gelist. Because he knows the mind of those 
who have been reared in the Roman Catholic 
culture, he is able to interpret the Christian 
faith to them convincingly. 

Although there are 18 Baptist churches and 
56 preaching stations in Nicaragua, with the 
Robert Dixons unable to return to the field, 
there is no ordained missionary in the coun- 
try from the United States. There are, how- 
ever, pastors of exceptional ability, such as 
Dr. Ruiz and Dr. Parajon. 

In Nicaragua, as in other home mission 
fields, the moral conduct of converts to the 
evangelical faith is expected to be noticeably 
different from the conduct of others. For 
example, many homes have been established 
here without civil or Christian marriage. 
When persons are converted in the Baptist 








churches, if they maintain such a home, they 
are required to make the home situation right 
with a Christian marriage ceremony before 
they are baptized. One man who was con- 
verted had more than one family. That pre- 
sented a moral dilemma. He decided to be- 
come the Christian head of the largest family. 
A son of that family has become one of the 
best pastors and preachers in Nicaragua; 
daughters of the family are now wives of 
Baptist pastors. 

The voleanoes of the land make problems 
for churches, too. The town of Leon had been 
sprinkled liberally with voleanic ash a few 
weeks before I was there. The tile roof of the 
church building had to be removed and the 
powdery ashes swept away to prevent them 
from sifting down upon the congregation. 

It was in the Roman Catholic church in 
Leon that I saw a woman kneeling in adora- 
tion before the image of Jesus. Those who 
know Latin America will say that such a 
sight is seldom seen; it is before the image 
of Mary that most people bow. Images of the 
Madonna and Child are seldom seen anymore. 
The image of Jesus has been removed. That 
of Mary remains and it is she to whom the 
people pray. When it is said that the mission- 
aries bring the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
people and that they hear it for the first time 
in their lives when they hear the missionary, 
it is literally true. The truth that Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin may be known in Latin 
America. The good news, that by repentance 
and through faith in Him people may begin 
now a completely transformed and eternal 
life, was not known until missionaries came. 
People hear this news gladly now because 
they see the results clearly demonstrated in 
the daily witness of Christian people. 
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Shadows and Light 


In the World Mission of Christianity 


A frank appraisal of the present situation in the world mission of 
Christianity by an authority on foreign missions who acknowledges 
the existence and disturbing influence of the world’s turmoil but 
is nevertheless hopeful, confident, and optimistic about the future 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


4 HAT can we hope for today in world 
Mm missions? Some people believe the 
SVS85 answer to be obvious. ‘‘Nothing’’, 
they say. They have always been pessimistic, 
and current conditions appear to confirm 
them in their pessimism. Even some who have 
been enthusiastically committed to the Chris- 
tian world mission of the church are per- 
plexed and dismayed. Burma, the oldest mis- 
sion field of American Baptists, has been in 
turmoil for more than a decade. Church prop- 
erties have been destroyed. Many Christians 
have perished. Large numbers of churches 
have been scattered. The disorder has borne 
especially heavily upon the Karens. It is 
among the Karen people that the advance of 
the gospel had been the most marked. China, 
a major mission field of most of the churches 
of the United States, is closing. Almost all 
missionaries have left the country. Some 
were ‘‘deported’’ after humiliating public 
‘‘trials’’. Chinese communist rulers are 
firmly in the saddle, and there is no likelihood 
of their soon being unseated. They are putting 
increasing pressure on the Chinese Christians. 
Should they remain in power for any con- 
siderable time, the churches will lose in num- 
bers, and in some places will probably die 
out. The communists triumphantly declare 
that in 25 years they have been far more suc- 
cessful in changing China than has Evangeli- 
cal Christianity in nearly 150 years. More- 
over, the communist shadow falls darkly over 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippine. Islands. 
In India the future of Christianity is by no 
means secure. Political stability is far from 
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being assured. Although communists consti- 
tute a small minority, they are seeking to take 
advantage of the poverty and the unrest to 
spread their propaganda. In the Near Kast 
a resurgent Mohammedanism, reinforced by 
nationalism, is giving the Christians a bad 
time. Throughout Russia and Central Europe, 
communism is dominant and is either seek- 
ing to strangle the churches or to use them 
as tools. And over all mankind hangs the 
threat of a third World War. 

In these dire circumstances what hope is 
there for the missionary enterprise? Is it 
carried on by only a few thousand men and 
women scattered thinly over the globe, in the 
face of rapidly rising costs, and backed by 
merely a few million dollars a vear, really 
only a small fraction of the total giving of 
American Christians? Only a minority of 
professed Christians take foreign missions 
at all seriously. 

Let us thank God that this is not all the 
picture, nor is it the whole truth. While doors 
are closing in some lands, they are opening 
widely in others. Only ten years ago American 
missionaries were either coming out of Japan 
or were soon to be interned. Today Japan 
is open to the gospel as never before. The 
Philippines challenge us. Indonesian Chris- 
tians are asking American Christians for 
missionaries and funds. In India great areas 
are ripe for harvest, especially among the 
primitive tribes and the people of the Assam 
hills, where Baptists have a special responsi- 
bility. In Africa south of the Sahara Desert 
the old tribal patterns of life are rapidly 
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disintegrating. Now is the time to reach the 
African peoples with the gospel and to train 
leaders for their churches. In spite of spor- 
adic persecution in Mexico and Colombia, 
Latin America is singularly open to evan- 
gelical Christianity and here Protestant 
churches are growing. In Brazil, the largest 
country in South America and with more 
square miles than even the United States, 
evangelical Christianity is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Far from having failed, foreign missions 
have been amazingly successful. Christians 
cannot be true to their faith and use the spec- 
tacular methods employed by communists. 
The fruits of the spirit do not yield them- 
selves to statistical measurement. Yet today, 
with the possible exception of Afghanistan 
and Mongolia, there are churches in every 
country on earth. In most countries Christians 
are a minority, and in some great lands like 
China, India, and Japan, they are very small 
minorities. But in the past 40 years, in spite 
of the stress of two world wars, they have 
been growing minorities. In 40 years they 
have almost trebled in India. In China they 
have increased, in spite of civil strife and the 
Japanese invasion. We hear of baptisms even 
in areas controlled by Chinese communists. 
Christians have more than trebled in Africa 
south of the Sahara. In Sumatra the remark- 
able Batak church added several tens of thou- 
sands to its membership after 1941 and that 
during years when it was deprived of mis- 
sionaries and was under Japanese domina- 
tion. Even in Arabia, the home of Moham- 
medanism, where Christians are still very 
few in number, they are increasing. 

Not only are Christians multiplying in 
countries where 50 years ago they were small 
in numbers, or entirely lacking. What is even 
more important, the gospel is taking root in 
these lands. We now speak of the ‘‘ younger 
churches’’ and ‘‘the lands of the younger 
churches’’. By this we mean that in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and in the islands of 
the Pacific, where a century and a half ago 
there were almost no evangelical Christians, 
churches have come into being. Until lately 
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they were almost entirely dependent on mis- 
sionaries and funds from the ‘‘older 
churches’’ of Europe, Britain, and the United 
States. Except in China, where they are pre- 
vented by the communist government, they 
continue to ask for missionaries and financial 
aid. They need both, for the task before them 
is too huge to be met without assistance. Yet 
more and more the ‘‘ younger churches’”’ are 
producing their own leaders, are bearing the 
financial burden of their own support, and are 
sharing in spreading the gospel in their own 
and in other lands. In ability, education, and 
devotion many of their leaders compare 
favorably with those of the ‘‘older churches’’. 

The quality of these ‘‘younger churches’’ 
and their leaders gives us confidence for the 
future even in regions where communism 
seems triumphant. In China there have been 
and will be defections from the faith and the 
ranks of Christians. But a solid nucleus is 
there and will be firm in the faith. Churches 
may be forced into hiding, and may take 
forms different from those to which we have 
been accustomed. Already some new kind of 
Christian fellowships are appearing, as in 
the ‘‘Little Flock’’ and the ‘‘Family of 
Jesus’’. There have been and there will con- 
tinue to be martyrs, but their witness will 
bear fruit. We have watched the survival of 
the faith in Korea under both Japanese and 
communist persecution. Whether in Korea or 
elsewhere the seed has been too deeply 
planted to be uprooted easily or quickly. 

Moreover, the Bible continues to be read 
and ‘‘the Word of God’’ is not bound. Each 
year it is being translated into more tongues 
and its circulation mounts. 

By way of further encouragement, we need 
to recall that Christians are coming together 
in new ways and as never before. This is not 
primarily through what is usually called ‘‘or- 
ganic union’’, or the fusion or merger of 
existing denominations. There is some of that, 
as in the church of South India, the Church 
of Christ in China, and the Church of Christ 
in Japan. However, many of us are convinced 
that true Christian unity is not necessarily 
realized or achieved in that fashion. We look 
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rather to such bodies as the National Council 
of the Churehes of Christ in the United States 
of America, The World Council of Churches, 
The International Missionary Council, the 
World Student Christian Federation, and the 
World Council for Christian Educaiion. In 
these interdenominational fellowships Chris- 
tians come together without sacrificing their 
denominational loyalties or the historic wit- 
ness of their respective churches. They have 
as their primary purpose cooperation in 
evangelism, and in making the gospel of 
Christ effective in the life of mankind. In 
doing so they realize their basic unity in 
Christ. By contributing what they have 
learned of Him through their distinctive her- 
itages, all increase in their knowledge of Him 
who is the Lord and Saviour of all. In this 
expanding worldwide Christian fellowship 
there is a unity which rises above the divisions 
that separate races, peoples, and nations. In 
it are embraced both ‘‘older’”’ and ‘‘ younger 
churches’’. It is by no means perfect, nor does 
it yet embrace all those who profess and call 
themselves Christians. But it is a growing 
fellowship in unity. 

We need to remember also that the gospel 
was born in the seeming weakness of the Babe 
in Bethlehem’s Manger, and it has as its cen- 
tral symbol the Cross, which at that memor- 
able Passover season appeared to man noth- 
ing more than tragic and complete defeat. We 
must not forget that God’s ways are not our 
ways, nor our thoughts His thoughts. We 
have the promise that God’s word will not 
return to Him void but will accomplish that 
which He pleases and will prosper in the 
thing whereto He sends it. 

We do well to remind ouselves that some 
of the greatest advances of the gospel have 
begun under most unfavorable conditions. 
William Carey sailed for India from England 
when across the English Channel, France was 
ablaze with revolution. He had his first dif- 
ficult years in India while the war was being 
waged which grew out of that revolution. 
Adoniram Judson was captured by a French 
privateer on his voyage to England to seek 
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the cooperation of the London Missionary 
Society. He and Ann Haseltine Judson and 
Luther Rice embarked in India in the midst 
of that same world upheaval. Nor should Bap- 
tists ever forget the fashion in which Judson 
was imprisoned during a war between Great 
Britain and Burma and not only he but his 
precious translation of the Scriptures ap- 
peared for the moment to have been in vain. 
It was during that series of wars that Robert 
Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to 
China, sailed to open the Chinese Empire to 
the gospel. No English ship would take him. 
He came to Philadelphia to seek passage on 
an American boat. As he was arranging for 
his passage the ship owner cynically asked, 
‘*And so Mr. Morrison, you expect to make 
an impression on the vast empire of China?”’ 
Drawing himself to his full height Morrison 
replied, ‘‘ No sir, but I expect God will’’. The 
course of history has proved Morrison to 
have been right. 

In our day we must dream and act in no 
less terms than seeking to make all nations 
disciples of Christ. Unless that is our ob- 
jective we cannot intelligently and sincerely 
pray, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven’’. Those words 
should stick in our throats if we do not really 
mean them and think into their mankind- 
embracing scope. The responsibilty is in part 
ours, but it is also God’s. We must be faith- 
ful witnesses ‘‘beginning at Jerusalem’’ and 
‘*to the uttermost parts of the earth’’. We 
must use our best intelligence in our methods 
so as to witness that those who hear shall 
understand and recognize the pertinence of 
our witness to their needs and the needs of 
the world. Yet we must not be anxious about 
the result. If we are faithful we have the as- 
surance of our Lord’s abiding presence. Even 
though at times God may not seem to care 
or May even appear impotent and defeated, 
we must remember Calvary and recall that 
Calvary was followed by the empty tomb, the 
risen Christ, and Pentecost. We can be as- 
sured that no matter how dark the immediate 
present, God is standing within the shadows 
keeping watch over His own. 
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The Hot Spot of the Near kast 





Personal observations and impressions of one of the world’s 
danger zones, the Holy Land, once known as Palestine and now 
a great portion of it under its new name of Israeli, where 
all is not well and where all cannot be well so long as wrong 
and injustice harass a large part of the present population 
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Street scene in Tel Aviv, the population of which is almost 100% J 


By RALPH E. KNUDSEN 
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taken at exactly noon (note the minimum shadows) late in June, and the traffic officer stands under 
an umbrella well protected from the noonday sun 


rears N MY recent visit to the Near Kast, 
nearly seven weeks were spent in 
bs ~Palestine. It was my privilege to visit 


the Arab and the Jewish sections of the di- 
vided country. I am writing as a Christian 
who is disturbed because of what has hap- 
pened and is happening. All is not well in this 
land of the Bible. Moreover, all cannot be well 
so long as wrong and injustice continue to 
harass and debase a part of the peoples of 
that land. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The Balfour Declaration of 1917 by the 
British government gave hope to those who 
wanted a national home for the Jewish people. 
The First World War ended with Palestine 
under a British mandate, and ‘a period of 
peace and development for all peoples in that 
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land. Many today would welcome such condi- 
tions again rather than those which exist now. 
The Zionists have ardently worked for a na- 
tional Jewish homeland. They have worked 
untiringly and must be given credit for much 
that has happened to bring about the new 
Jewish state, Israeli, which was proclaimed 
on May 14, 1948. 

However, the withdrawal of the British 
forces in 1948 gave an opportunity for the 
explosion which soon brought about the Arab- 
Jewish war. The war was bitter and the scars 
are yet unhealed. 

Numerous border invidents indicate that 
the Jew and the Arab are still at war. The 
conflict did not end in a victory for either Jew 
or Arab, but rather in an armistice. A bound- 
ary was established between the two em. 
bittered peoples with a narrow strip of ‘‘no 
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man’s land’’ between them. The zig-zag 
boundary between the two countries is a cause 
of continuous friction. The boundaries are 
controlled on either side by armed soldiers 
who seem ready to shoot at the least provoca- 
tion. 

This division of land divides the city of 
Jerusalem into two parts. Many things sacred 
to the Jew are in the Arab area and much 
which belongs to the Arab is in Jewish terri- 
tory. Free intercourse between the two sec- 
tions is not permitted. It is easy to understand 
the aroused feelings as Jew and Arab look 
across ‘‘no man’s land’’ to sacred places or 
property which does not belong to the ones in 
possession of them now. Nearness to these 
places creates resentment and bitterness. 


ProGREss IN ISRAELI 

Much credit must be given the Jewish 
people who have established the new national 
State of Israeli. A journey through Israeli is 
filled with surprises, as one discovers what has 
taken place in a short time under Jewish 
initiative and inspired determination. The 
new state is American in spirit and ambition. 
The cities are reasonably modern and the 
building program is not unlike what can be 
seen in the United States. There seems to be 
a feverish haste to secure material wealth. 

Since the establishment of the new Jewish 
state, more than 500,000 Jewish immigrants 
have moved into Israeli as their long desired 
homeland. Many of the immigrants have been 
absorbed into the country’s economy. It is the 
hope of the government to settle one-fourth of 
all new immigrants on the land. The problem 
of amalgamation is not settled and internal 
disturbances indicate that all is not well. 

The necessity for cultivation of the soil for 
producing food has greatly stimulated the co- 
operative farm colonies known as kibbutzim. 
In these colonies the people live together and 
till the soil together. Children are cared for by 
nurses so that mothers may be free to work. 
The children are educated together and 
housed together. Husband and wife have a 
small house, with limited equipment. Profits 
of the colony are used for its improvement 
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and expansion. Clothing and other personal 
items are provided by the colony out of corpo- 
rate resources. Private capital does not con- 
cern the members of these settlements. The 
inhabitants of these kibbutzim appear happy 
and seem certain that they are making a con- 
tribution to their country. I met several 
American Jewish youth who were part of the 
kibbutzim and appeared perfectly content. 
A capable young leader told me that she had 
renounced her American citizenship and had 
become a citizen of Israeli. The two kibbutzim 
I visited were not religious colonies, but pri- 
marily economic. It seems to me that the kind 
of life emphasized in the kibbutzim may prove 
in the long run a threat to the democracy 
Israeli is seeking to establish. In some of its 
aspects the pattern of life in the kibbutzim is 
on the socialistic or mild communistic order. 

Numerous synagogues in the cities in their 
objective and superficial way suggest interest 
and concern for religion. The orthodox faith 
seems the most virile and aggressive. The 
Sabbath is observed with rigidity and puri- 
tanic legalism. When Friday evening arrives 
the tempo of life changes and movement is 
curtailed until the evening of the Sabbath. 
But this makes little appeal to the more pro- 
gressive people. Some of the farm com- 
munities make no profession of religion but 
are coldly non-religious. 


THe AraB DILEMMA 

The Near East problem includes the Arab 
states as well as the Jewish state. No amount 
of religious emotionalism nor prophetic in- 
terpretation can dissolve the predicament of 
the Arab refugee who is the direct victim of 
the Near East situation. The refugee problem 
is enormous. In early 1951 there were over 
850,000 refugees. In August of 1950 about 
860,000 rations were distributed. Despite the 
traditional Arab hospitality, the small and 
economically poor Arab countries of the Near 
East were presented with an insuperable 
problem as the refugees drifted into their 
lands destitute, aimless and hopeless. There 
are today 199,000 Arab refugees in Gaza, 
82,000 in Syria, 128,000 in Lebanon and 
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485,000 in Trans Jordan. The little area of 
Gaza had a population of 70,000 before the 
conflict. In a few months this was increased 
by 199,000 refugees who suddenly moved in 
and brought nothing with them. The Jordan 
Valley increased by the coming of 280,000 
refugees. Such an influx creates its own 
peculiar and serious problems, just as if 
10,000,000 refugees suddenly descended upon 
the United States. It is practically impossible 
to describe the condition of the refugees. One 
can see them everywhere wandering about 
homeless and hopeless. They live in tents, 
improvised houses, or any kind of shelter. 
Often many live in the same single and crude 
dwelling. They have little to eat and not 
enough to wear. I saw little Arab children last 
winter barefooted and with just enough thin 
summer clothing to cover their little bodies. 
Their clothes were actually worn threadbare 
and patched until one wonders how they hang 
together. Some relief agencies are actively at 
work but not nearly enough relief is supplied. 

The population shift has created a serious 
unbalance in all areas of life. Discontent and 
bitterness grow in such an atmosphere. The 
Arabs were tillers of the soil but they lost 
their land. Many had lovely homes but now 
their homes are gone. Many had independent 
places of business but these are also gone. 
The Arab had hoped for his early return to 
home and property. He is convinced now that 
such will not be the case, for the Jewish 
immigrant is being settled on Arab land, and 
in Arab homes and is taking Arab places of 
business. Some people defend what has taken 
place because of the barbarism heaped upon 
the Jewish people during the war. No one 
would deny the fact that again and again in 
history the Jewish people have been mis- 
treated and brutally handled. Something 
should have been done for the Jewish people 
long ago. But it is never possible to right an 
old wrong by creating a new wrong. This is a 
moral universe, and no people have the right 
to deprive other people of property, liberty, 
and life in peace. What has been done to the 
Arab is wrong. The creation of a New State 
to help the Jews will not still the ery of a 
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world conscience for justice. The world is such 
a small neighborhood that whenever one 
neighbor is wronged it affects the whole 
world. There can be no peace in the Near East 
until justice has been established among these 
neighbor peoples. 

After three years of this unnatural and 
enforced makeshift, the refugees are in worse 
condition than at the beginning of their exile. 
Their poverty is a breeding place for danger- 
ous ideologies, revolutions, and bloodshed. 
Leisure time becomes a burden when it con- 
tinues in an endless cycle of nothingness. This 
surplus time is spent in blaming the British 
who withdrew their forces at the time of 
crisis which gave the Jewish people their 
opportunity. Americans are blamed for what 
the Arabs believe was a shift of policy which 
seemed to favor Israeli. The American Press 
is blamed for not presenting the Arab side or 
cause to the American public. The Arab feels 
certain that Jewish money and propaganda 
keeps their actual condition from being made 
known to the American people. The United 
Nations is criticized for a slowness or un- 
willingness to do what appears to them as 
clear justice. 


Topay’s INHERENT DANGERS 

The discouraged and hopeless Arab does 
not know where to turn for help. An Arab 
leader said, ‘‘Disillusioned by the democ- 
racies, the Arab common people are express- 
ing a strong feeling that Soviet Russia may 
be their solution after all. Their condition 
could not possibly be worse under the Rus- 
sians.’’ I was told by an Arab that the Com- 
munists are telling the Christian people that 
they will help them and some are believing 
the Communists. Nothing has been done for 
so long that the Arab is certain nothing will 
be done. Communism here as elsewhere plays 
a shrewd game in an attempt to gain the good 
will of a discouraged and incensed people. 
Some seem to prefer Communism because 
Communism is against America. The anti- 
Communists are waiting for some one to come 
and help before the zero hour arrives and it 
is too late. Those who oppose the Communists 
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are certain that their names are registered 
and when the time comes they will be the first 
to be liquidated. The only way to counteract 
the Communist threat will be for the United 
Nations to deal with the Arab people in justice 
and with justice. 

The Holy places in and near Jerusalem 
need consideration. The Arab is satisfied with 
the present arrangement since the holy places 
are in Arab control. The Jewish people have 
no access to such places for they are not per- 
mitted in Arab territory. No suggested solu- 
tion has been acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned. Jerusalem as the Holy City is a 
constant point of tension. Internationalizing 
the city has met with many objections. The 
suggestion of a Commission has been refused. 
It seems to me as though some form of inter- 
nationalizing might be desirable so that free 
intercourse can be guaranteed for all who 
wish to visit or worship at the sacred places. 
Religion is a dominant drive among these 
people and any restriction serves as another 
area of tension. 

The present situation is intolerable. The 
present armistice provides for no security 
nor for any real cessation of hostilities. The 
Arab who was driven out of his land and home 
lost heavily in the division of the country. 
The financial loss of the Arab runs into large 
sums of money. Property loss deserves a fair 
appraisal by an unbiased committee and rep- 
arations made in accordance with such find- 
ings. Such confiscated property should be 
valued in terms of the time taken and not in 


values of today. Reparations should be paid 
to the Arab people and not to the Govern- 
ments where these people now live. It was the 
refugee who lost everything and he should be 
repaid liberally. Property settlements must be 
be adjusted before peace can be achieved. The 
United Nations should press fer settlement 
and for a peace treaty. 

The present situation finds the Jews ex- 
clusive, the Arabs bitter, and the Christians 
helpless and powerless. The only agency in 
the Near East which has the power to recon- 
cile is the United Nations. This distinguished 
body should, as soon as possible, arrive at 
some sane and just settlement. The longer the 
present situation continues the more difficult 
it will be to arrive at agreement. It may be 
necessary to place in that land a United Na- 
tions police force strong enough to enforce 
the agreements upon the rebellious few. We in 
America can not remain quiet while hundreds 
of thousands suffer untold miseries both in 
body and soul. 

The good of all, and justice for all, must be 
the concern of all if this hot spot is to be re- 
solved into a place of peace. This is where 
peace should be real because here the Prince 
of Peace was born. 

The Near East is a danger zone and has all 
the potentials of a world conflagration. The 
leadership of the United States in bringing 
order out of choas, peace out of war, justice 
out of tyranny, and good will out of hatred, 
may be our greatest contribution to the peace 
and stability of the world tomorrow. 
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World Communion Sunday 


Sunday, October 7, 1951 


World Communion Sunday Prayer 


TERNAL God, our Father, we give thee thanks 
for this sacred hour when we gather with 
multitudes of fellow believers throughout the world 
around this holy table. Knowing that Christ is sac- 
rificed for us, we would come in penitence, and with 
the prayer on our lips that Thou willt create within 
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us clean hearts. Renew a right spirit within us. 
Restore unto us the joy of thy salvation. 

We pray thee to enlarge our wnderstanding of 
the wideness of this fellowship around this table 
which binds together all Christendom throughout 
the world and throughout all the generations, all 
apostles and saints and martyrs, all races and colors 
and creeds. Help us to appreciate that we are a part 
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of the eternal company of those redeemed by thine 
everlasting mercy. 

We pray for peace among the nations. Bless all 
those organizations and institutions everywhere 
that work for better understanding, social right- 
eousness and justice among men, in order that a 
true and lasting peace may be established in our 
world. 

In our prayer we remember also the homeless 
and the hungry, the destitute and the refugee, the 
sick and the sorrowing, the victims of class hatred 
and prejudice, the discouraged and the despairing, 
and especially those who have suffered from the 
ravages of war. Wilt thou use us for the relief of 
their distress. 

In the breaking of the bread and the drinking 
of the cup make thy presence known to us again 
so that our hands which have been folded in prayer 
this day may be opened to deeds of compassion, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


—Adapted from a Communion Sunday Prayer in The 
Messenger of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 


+ 
The Communion Table 


Here O my Lord, 

I see thee face to face; 

Here would I touch 

And handle things unseen ; 
Here grasp with firmer hand 
Thy eternal grace, 

And all my weariness 


Upon thee lean. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN, from The Federal Council Bulletin 


+ 
World Communion Sunday Thoughts 


THE COMMUNION TABLE is the Table of the Lord 
at which all Christians are equals in need of for- 
giveness and of spiritual renewal. No man presides 
there. Christ is the host and the bestower. The com- 
munion service is the gospel in a symbolic act; a 
visible and tangible witness to what Christ has done 
for us by his death and resurrection.—The Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 

+ 

Woritp ComMuUNION Sunpay offers an unusual 
apportunity to secure the attendance of every 
church member at the communion service on this 
particular Sunday. It is difficult to overemphasize 
the value to the whole of Christendom were every 
man and woman who acknowledges allegiance to 
Christ to participate in the elements of His broken 
body and His shed blood on the same day, with all 
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that this involves in renewed dedication of life and 
talents.—The United Church Observer. 


+ 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE represents a great fact 
of history. Christianity has its basis in certain great 
historical facts which concern Jesus of Nazareth, 
His life, His death, His resurrection, and 20 cen- 
turies have not been able to gainsay nor controvert 
these facts. And the Lord’s Table is a constant 
reminder that the problem of sin has been settled. 
Into our blighted and shaded lives comes the glori- 
ous sunlight of the never-failing love of Christ 
which alone can cleanse from all iniquities. We feel 
that our sins have been forgiven. The Lord’s Table 
is the pledge of it—The Church Herald. 


+ 


World Communion Sunday should remind us 
that it is not union of form that matters most. It is 
unity of the spirit that really counts; and this 
already exists below all outward variatiens of 
formal creeds and organization and orders of 
worship. World Communion Sunday has as one of 
its main purposes to help us all to realize an already 
existing unity.—The Christian Advocate. 


+ 


On World Communion Sunday Christians around 
the world will celebrate the Lord’s Supper, each 
denomination in its own way and at its own time of 
day. Thus we emphasize the fact that however much 
we may disagree in certain beliefs and practices, 
basically all Christians are one. Baptists are not 
sacrementarians. For them the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper is a very simple service; but it is 
full of spiritual meaning to the devout worshipper. 
Perhaps the fact that we do not interpret the bread 
and the cup as some other Christians do, helps us 
to see and feel a deeper spiritual significance in its 
observance.—The Baptist Observer. 


ot 
World Communion Sunday Scripture 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you.—John 
13; 34. 

Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup 
of the Lord in an unworthy manner shall be guilty 
of the body and the blood of the Lord.—I Corin- 
thians 11; 27. 

I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.—John 6; 35. 
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The Funeral Procession Interrupted the Sermon 


A picturesque report of an eventful Sunday in the 


life of new missionary in the Philippine Islands 


By JAMES L. SPRIGG 


Saenq Nii Sunday recently when I preached 
for the first time in a little Baptist 
esa church outside a provincial capital, 


the experiences of the day were so interesting 
and they revealed such a cross-section of 
Filipino life, that I am sharing them with the 
readers of MISSIONS. 

I arose at 5.00 A.M. in order to catch the 
6.00 A.M. bus. The bus was loaded, and many 
people were hanging on the outside. Neverthe- 
less, the passengers were crowded together 
a little tighter to make room for the Ameri- 
cano. It was most embarrassing to wedge my 
huge hulk between Filipinos, since they are 
nearly all thin, and graceful in their appear- 
ance and carriage. What an awkward mon- 
strosity I must appear to be. Seats on the 
busses extend the full width of the coach and 
are extremely close together so as to accomo- 
date the maximum load. There simply is not 
sufficient room between seats for long Ameri- 
can legs. But I had no alternative but to beg 
the pardon of those whom I crowded. 

Words fail to describe the beauty of the 
Philippine countryside in the early morning. 
The colors of the sunrise were reflected by 
great masses of cumulus clouds. Once I went 
to Manjla by plane and we rode above these 
clouds, which, from that vantage point, ap- 
peared to be great snow banks. The coolness 
in the plane as a result of the altitude made 
them indeed seem like snow. But these clouds 
were likewise magnificent from my perch on 
the bus and I revelled in their beauty. 

On either side of the road the rice paddies 
stretched far into the distance. They were a 
deep green, as grass or foliage sometimes 
appears through dark glasses. On every side 
were the little thatched nipa cottages of the 
farmers. These are very simple cottages but 
quite adequate for a benevolent climate. 
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Here is a farmer already plowing the field 
with his faithful carabao (water buffalo). The 
farmer wears a big straw hat, a bright shirt, 
and drab shorts—nothing more. Here are 
three children riding on the back of a carabao, 
taking him to graze along the roadside. Here 
in front of a nipa cottage are several children 
playing. They all wear shirts but have no 
pants or trousers of any kind. This is very 
common. The bus stops near where they are 
playing. They stare at me, and in their con- 
versation I catch the word ‘‘Cano’’, an ab- 
breviation for Americano. Soon we come to 
Leganes, the first village north of Jaro. Here, 
as in all the cities and towns of the plains, 
the landscape is dominated by a huge stone 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The crowds were just leaving the church 
after the 6 o’clock mass. It was a riot of color. 
Everyone was dressed in his or her finest, and 
that is always a colorful spectacle in the 
Philippines. You would be astonished to see 
how nicely people dress and how very clean 
their clothing is. Cleanliness is made possible 
primarily by the climate. The actual quantity 
of clothing required is small, and the tropical 
sun does a better job of bleaching and purify- 
ing than all the detergents shipped from the 
States. It is unfortunate that the cleanliness 
with regard to clothes does not extend to 
other areas such as sanitary toilet facilities. 

The standard of living is very low. Rice and 
fish are the main elements in the diet. Al- 
though food and shelter are simple and 
inexpensive, the same is not true of clothing. 
The matter of ‘‘saving face’’ is involved. For 
example, a high school girl who does not 
dress properly is a social outcast. This over- 
emphasis on clothing sometimes works a 
severe hardship in poor families. Many a 
family suffers from malnutrition in order to 
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buy their daughter a graduation dress which 
will enable them to save face. 

The people at Leganes that Sunday morn- 
ing were gaily dressed, not only because they 
had attended mass, but also because they were 
going to attend the fiesta later in the day. The 
public square in front of the church was color- 
fully decorated. There were various kinds of 
gambling concessions, all with the paternal 
sanction of the Roman Catholic Church. 

About eight o’clock I arrived in Dumangas 
where Attorney Doromal was to be my host- 
ess that day. Mrs. Doromal is the leading 
citizen of Dumangas and one of the most in- 
teresting people I have met in the Philippines. 
She was formerly a practicing attorney, but is 
now retired. She has been active in Philippine 
politics, but is disliked by some leading 
politicians because of her adherence to Chris- 
tian moral standards in government. Last 
year she entertained President Quirino in her 
home and was frank in her criticism of the 
present Philippine government. She, in turn, 
was criticized by her fellow townsmen for her 
frankness. Attorney Doromal had just com- 
pleted building a fine new home about three 
kilometers from Dumangas. She apologized 
somewhat for the new house saying that 
perhaps she really did not need it, but that it 
helped to rectify a widespread impression 
that all Filipino evangelicals are poor. The 
impression really is erroneous, since our 
Baptist churches in the Philippine Islands 
seem to have a far higher percentage of pro- 
fessional people than in the United States. 

The Dumangas Church was burned by the 
Philippine Army during the war as a part of 
their scorched earth policy. The cement frame 
was left standing and a new church had been 
built using the old frame. It is a very at- 
tractive building. I later learned that Mrs. 
Doromal had refused to begin the work on 
her new home until the church had been 
completed, a testimony to the fact that the 
Lord’s House was more important than her 
own house. 

I preached upon the nature and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. I discussed Jesus’ des- 
eription of the Spirit as Comforter, Spirit 
of Truth, and Teacher, the fruits of the 
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Spirit as Paul lists them in Galatians, and 
the importance of the Spirit in the life of 
the individual and in the life of the Church. 
It seems that there had been some difficulty 
in the church. According to the statements 
of Mrs. Doromal as well as Pastor Delariman, 
my message seemed to strike at the very heart 
of the problem they were then facing in the 
church. It was as if I had known the total 
situation and had spoken directly to it. 

After I had completed my sermon, the pas- 
tor interpreted it in the Visayan language. 
About half way through his interpretation, 
a funeral procession entered the church. It 
was obvious from the minister’s expression 
as well as from the general confusion within 
the church that the procession was unex- 
pected. However, as soon as the pastor 
learned the name of the deceased, he delivered 
a short funeral message. I later learned that 
the funeral was indeed unexpected. Someone 
had been dispatched earlier to give the warn- 
ing but had tarried along the way. 

Dinner at the Doromals was a typical Fili- 
pino meal. The appetizer was cocoanut juice. 
The main course consisted of boiled rice, roast 
chicken, and different kinds of fish. There 
was a baked fish, steamed crab, and young 
lobster dipped in egg and fried. The dessert 
was a sticky cake made of cassava. The latter 
did not set well on my stomach, because I had 
my first attack of tropical dysentery. 

After dinner I was escorted to a room 
where I could take my siesta. Here in the 
Philippines, everyone lies down for an hour 
or two after lunch. This period of rest in the 
middle of the day is essential in this climate. 
The bed on which I rested had linens but no 
mattress. The Filipinos never sleep on a mat- 
tress because that would be too hot. The most 
common type of bed is simply constructed 
of bamboo. One easily gets used to a hard bed. 

After the siesta, Mrs. Doromal showed me 
an album of pictures from America. Her son, 
Quentin Doromal is a graduate student in the 
School of Business at Harvard. Last year 
he graduated with high honors in Business 
Administration from the University of Colo- 
rado. He is a consecrated Christian as well 
as an excellent student. He seeks as the ideal 
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of his life simply to be a Christian business 
man. Who can estimate what a tremendous 
contribution will be made to the evangelical 
cause in the Philippines by one thus trained 
and dedicated. 

It was late afternoon when I caught the 
returning bus to Iloilo. The long shadows 





were already falling across the countryside. 
The clouds had lifted and I could see the great 
mountain ranges on either side. I arrived 
home shortly before dinner. I was very tired 
but very grateful to God for the beauty of 
His good earth and for the work to which He 
has called me. 


Will the United N viens Succeed or Fail? 


On the threshold of its seventh year the world’s only organized hope for peace is being 
attacked by its enemies and is likewise in danger of betrayal by its friends. Whether it 
can survive is a matter of grave concern to every peace-loving American citizen 


By DONALD B. CLOWARD 
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The magnitude of the problem confronting The United Nations is superbly illustrated by this cartoon by Car- 
toonist Vicky and reproduced by permission of The London Daily News Chronicle. It depicts the military history 
of humanity, from primitive cave man back to cave man after the hydrogen bomb in the Third World War 
will have destroyed civilization 
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AN the United Nations survive the on- 
slaught of its enemies and the hypercriti- 
cal betrayal of its friends? The second six 
years may tell the story of its heroic struggle 
for survival which began six years ago in San 
Francisco even as the infant world organiza- 
tion was emerging from the birth pangs of a 
nine-weeks delivery. 

During the past two years the pressures 
have increased. A few months ago confidence 
in the workability of the U N seemed to have 
reached a low point. Enemies of peace and 
order have reason to fear and to hate this 
robust youngster. At the other extreme, 
friends have been hard to put to defend some 
of its feeble and ineffectual efforts. The anx- 
iety of loyal backers can be understood. But 
it is hard to be charitable toward those who 
give it lip service, and are guilty of under- 
cover betrayal. Professing pious hopes for its 
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future these alleged friends seem bent on 
proving its present ineffectiveness and plead 
always for action outside its authority. 

The United Nations can survive the de- 
structive tactics of the Russians. Working 
alone the Russtans cannot destroy it. There- 
fore, if the U N fails, it will be because the 
deliberate obstructionism of the Russians has 
been aided and abetted by the blindly deter- 
mined purpose of powerful forces within the 
United States to compel the United Nations 
to conform, in all essential practice, to the so 
called American party line. 

Six years is a short time in which to create 
a world parliament of man. It is well to re- 
mind ourselves therefore, that when the As- 
sembly opens next month in Paris, the United 
Nations will be entering only its seventh year 
as a world organization created to keep the 
peace and to promote understanding between 
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the nations of the world. Already 60 nations, 
each with one vote, are members. 

Perhaps there is a symbolic meaning in the 
fact that visitors walking north along the 
Kast River from 42nd Street in New York 
City see a United Nations Permanent Head- 
quarters still unfinished. Only the Secretariat 
building is finished. Even when using merely 
brick and stone, it takes a long time to build 
a world organization. Why then should we 
expect a world parliament of man to emerge 
almost over night? The United Nations, like 
its headquarters building, is still an unfinished 
structure whose final outlines can only dimly 
be imagined. 

Viewed from the angle of its false starts 
and feeble endeavors, the U N may not seem 
particularly impressive. But seen from the 
background of a postwar chaos it emerges as 
prophetic of men’s hopes for a better day. 
Never before in history Lave 60 nations sat 
together through six years of tension to dis- 
cuss their common problems. Never before 
have 60 uations pooled their resources and 
focused their best brains on the task of find- 
ing a way to walk together into the future. 
The effort may fail. The problems may prove 
insoluble. Competing nationalisms and con- 
flicting ideologies may yet destroy the dream 
and dash the hopes of the little people every- 
where that men can find a way to peace and 
brotherhood. But if the U N can ride out the 
storm for another brief decade the miracle of 
a functioning world organization may be as- 
sured. The U N represents a*symbol of the 
margin of time we have to put our human 
institutions in order before it is too late. 
Thus it merits our best efforts and prayers. 

Among the many problems of an uncertain 
and tenuous peace is the question as to which 
China is to have a seat in the United Nations. 
When the Assembly meets in Paris next 
month Britain and India are almost certain 
again to press for the recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China. The United Na- 
tions Charter provides two bases for mem- 
bership; namely, is a government in control? ; 
is it willing and able to abide by the Charter 
provisions? 
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American Baptists and other American 
Christians would do well in observing United 
Nations Day, October 24, 1951 to give serious 
thought to this problem. These days place 
stern decisions on the free peoples if peace 
is to be achieved. Among them is the accept- 
ance of political regimes which we detest and 
abhor. The Nationalist Government of China 
isolated on tiny Formosa does not represent 
the 450,000,000 Chinese. It can neither speak 
for them nor control their destinies. This un- 
happy fact underlines the necessity for us to 
make clear distinctions in international rela- 
tions between the meaning of recognition and 
approval. To recognize a hard fact of history 
does not imply approval of the methods used 
to achieve it nor give our blessing to an ideol- 
ogy we detest. The United Nations can never 
lay claim to being a world organization if 
450,000,000 people continue to be denied a 
voice in the decisions even though that voice 
be as discordant as is the voice of Soviet Rus- 
sia today. To be sure the United Nations 
cannot be held up at the point of a gun. Of 
course, the U N Charter gives no nation a 
right to shoot its way into membership. 
Around the conference table the decision 
must therefore be made as to who is the more 
competent to speak for the Chinese people. 
And it well may be that the future of the 
United Nations will hinge on this decision. 
The American people more than any other 
can save the U. N. We must be foremost in 
upholding its true international character. We 
must stand ready to renounce any lingering 
narrow nationalism at points of conflict with 
international authority. We must urge our 
governmeut to channel major aid tv depressed 
areas through the U N Technical Assistance 
Program rather than through our own Point 
Four program. We must silence, not through 
threat or intimidation, but through full pub- 
lic discussion, those who in Congress and 
elsewhere would slander all whvu advocate 
progressive measures for peace. These and 
other matters of church related international 
concern should engage our attention as 
churches once again observe United Nations 
Sunday. This year’s date is October 21, 1951. 
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The Unitary Hope of the Christian Church 


Report of the annual meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, held at Rolle, Switzerland, August 4-11, 1951 





By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 
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Photo by courtesy of The Messenger 


More than 100,000 people worshipping in the rain (note the umbrellas) at the Church Day Service in Berlin, 
to which Dr. Dablberg refers on page 478. These people came from all of Germany, including the Russian zone. 


N spite of the sorrows of Christian believers 

around the world and the international tensions 
of our time, an extraordinary emphasis on the 
Christian hope marked the sessions of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches at 
Rolle, Switzerland, August 4-11, 1951. Declaring 
that ‘‘the great, massive, and unitary hope of the 
Christian church involves something more than the 
easy assumption that the world is getting better 
and better,’’ Bishop Newbigin of the Church of 
South India, voiced the convictions of the 147 
people present. ‘‘There is a basic difference be- 
tween this Greater Hope and the lesser hopes 
cherished by mankind,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Among 
the latter are the hopes for our children, the for- 
tunes of homes and of nations, which in the world 
in which we live are often disappointed and frus- 
trated. We need a hope that is final, secure and an 
apocalyptic hope, a doctrine of last things. This 
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does not mean any lessening of efforts in social 
action. But the unitary* hope of the church de- 
pends on the conviction with which we reaffirm the 
truth that Christ is not only crucified and risen 
but that He is coming again.’’ 

The Central Committee is the governing body of 
the World Council and consists of 90 members who 
meet each year between the five-year meetings of 
the World Council Assembly. A total of 147 people 
from all over the world were present at Rolle. in- 
cluding committee members, consultants, staff mem- 
bers, press representatives, and visitors. All en- 
joyed the hospitality of the famous International 
School for Boys at Le Rosey, a picturesque Swiss 
chateau on the shore of Lake Geneva, within easy 
distance of the city of Geneva. They slept in the 


* Notr—<According to the dictionary, “unitary” means “of or 
pertaining to unity, tending to reduce to unity, having the nature 
of a unite, whole, entire, integral.’’—-Ep. 
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boys’ dormitories, had their meals in the boys’ 
dining hall, and held their sessions in the spacious 
assembly hall. The oldest present was the venerable 
Dr. John R. Mott, Honorary President of the World 
Council of Churches, now 86 years old. His voice 
was vibrant and his eyes flashed, as in other years, 
when he said, ‘‘There can be no doubt that God 
himself called this World Council of Churches into 
being. It is designed for the world, and it is de- 
signed for the churches. Why did Christ come, and 
why did Christ go to the cross, if it was not for our 
world at such a solemn hour as this?’’ The youngest 
present were Heinz Meerwein, a boyish looking 
delegate from Germany, and Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Sand from the United States, who brought en- 
thusiastic reports of the Youth Camp projects of 
the World Council in which 748 young people 
from 33 nations have carried on a great service of 
love and fellowship. 

Under the wise guidance of the Chairman, Dr. 
George K. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, England, 
and with the friendly welcome of the Swiss people, 
the entire week proved to be an experience of great 
Christian joy. It is to be regretted that the two 
most deeply moving sessions, dealing with con- 
ditions behind the Iron Curtain, cannot be pub- 
liely reported. These closed sessions were of a New 
Testament character, with a spirit of prayer and 
tenderness approaching tears. As was the case with 
the Apostle Paul in II Corinthians 12:4 it is 
literally true that ‘‘we heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.”’ 

The other sessions were inspired by a high degree 
of evangelistic and missionary fervor. Dr. Roger B. 
Manikim of India pointed out that the missionary 
expansion of Christianity today is faced with 
powerful opposition on several fronts: (1) the 
continuing resistance of the ancient non-Christian 
religions; (2) the march of communism, with its 
passion for racial equality and economic oppor- 
tunity; (3) the rise of an intense nationalism; and 
(4) a kind of synchretism or universalism that en- 
courages a loose attitude to the effect that all re- 
ligions are equally good. 

In the light of these facts Dr. Norman Goodall 
warned against the disastrous idea entertained to- 
day by many introvert congregations that missions 
has been simply a part of the juvenile period of 
the church, and that the church having now ar- 
rived, missions may depart. The ecumenical move- 
ment cannot be thought of in terms of church unity 
alone. Such unity might easily become a static 
unity. ‘‘Ecumenies is the science of the church 
universal, conceived as a world missionary com- 
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munity,’’ said President John A. Mackay of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. ‘‘The church 
must be a missionary community to be a church at 
all, and it must be a world community to be the 
church of Jesus Christ.’’ 

As a natural consequence of this growing mis- 
sionary emphasis dynamic stress was laid on the 
work of laymen. Probably the two most dramatic 
events in the church life of the world during the 
past year were two tremendous demonstrations or- 
ganized by laymen—Professor H. 8. Alivisatos of 
Greece and Dr. Reinhold von Thadden of Germany. 

Professor Alivisatos was one of the leaders in the 
historic festival of St. Paul last July, a pilgrimage 
that celebrated the 1900th anniversary of the com- 
ing of Christianity to Europe. A special translation 
of the Book of Acts into the popular Greek language 
of today was prepared for this occasion. A shipload 
of pilgrims travelled again along the route of Paul’s 
missionary journey, concluding a voyage with a 
great mass meeting in Athens, where 50,000 people 
gathered to hear the reading of Paul’s address on 
Mars Hill, just at the sunset hour. Curiously 
enough, when the ship was at Fair Havens in Crete 
the ship’s steward reported to Professor Alivisatos 
that 276 people were on board, exactly the number 
on board when Paul was on his journey to Rome. 
(See Acts 27: 37). This was a complete surprise to 
Professor Alivisatos himself. The whole project 
awakened a tremendous interest in the life of the 
Apostle Paul, not only in the Greek church but 
among all the other churches participating. 

Even more striking was ‘‘Der Kirchen Tag’’, in 
Berlin, July 10-16, 1951, better known as The 
Third Protestant Church Congress. This was un- 
doubtedly the largest mass gathering in the history 
of Protestantism. It brought together 400,000 people 
from all over Germany. Inspired by the diligent 
labors of Dr. von Thadden, a lawyer and a leading 
laymen of the Evangelical Church, this Congress 
was remarkable not alone for its numbers but in 
the astonishing fact that it took place in Berlin. 
For those seven days the Iron Curtain disappeared. 
Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, city people 
and country people, came together in perfect disci- 
pline under the one banner, ‘‘ We are brothers.’’ 
They studied the Bible together, sang Christian 
hymns in the streets, joined in the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, and listened to sermons and 
lectures on the great themes of the gospel. In the 
joy of this Christian brotherhood people previously 
unaware of their religious sentiments made a bold 
confession of Christ. What astonished officials of 
the communist regime most of all was the wiping 
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out of all color lines, in the presence of speakers 
from Asia, Africa, and other missionary lands. In 
a section of Germany where Russian collectivism 
has seemed almost inevitable, the individual 
emerged in Jesus Christ. 

Concerning the work of Christian laymen, Dr. 
von Thadden said, ‘‘ Without the laymen the church 
becomes a body of dead tradition. The laymen are 
stationed at the outposts of the world. It is the 
laymen who are called to testify in this world of 
time to the meaning of the resurrection. Where a 
living laity approaches the clergy with a burning 
sense of Christian purpose, there the Church of 
Christ is revived. All the nations must have a lay 
apostolate. We bend to Christ, taking part in the 
hidden mysteries of God, in a dying world.’’ 

It is certainly to be hoped that this great leader 
of Germany, so cruelly beaten and mistreated by 
the communists during his year of exile in Siberia 
in 1945, may be present at the Laymen’s Con- 
ference, in Buffalo, N. Y. in February, 1952, under 
the auspices of the National Council of Churches. 
Before me as I write is a picture Dr. von Thadden 


Sarah Chakko, distinguished Presi- 
dent of Isabella Thoburn College 
at Lucknow, India, who succeeds 
Dr. Chao Tse-Chen of Yenchung 
University, China, as President of 
the World Council of Churches 


gave me of one of the giant Protestant rallies in 
the Olympic Stadium of Berlin, in which 120,000 
people crowded every inch of space. Twice that 
many thronged the field adjacent to the stadium, 
listening to loud speakers. Such a vast assemblage 
of people gathered together in the name of Christ, 
from both the eastern and western sectors, makes 
our American evangelistic meetings look small in- 
deed. Furthermore, the fact that they were organ- 
ized in large part by a lay leader of the World 
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Council of Churches is an effective refutation of 
the baseless charges that the World Council is 
modernistic, communistic, clerical, and non-evan- 
gelical. Dr. Mott was right, ‘‘The World Council 
is designed for the world, and it is designed for the 
churches. ”’ 

Impressive beyond measure was the report of 
the Department of Inter-Chureh Aid and Service 
to Refugees. In cooperation with this department, 
the Protestant churches of the world contributed 
in 1950 the sum of $10,000,000 for world relief, in 
the aid of refugees, the resettlement of D. P.’s, the 
reconstruction of churches, and in other works of 
mercy. This does not include an additional $2,000,- 
000 expended in the U. S. A., in Canada, and in 
South America for the aid of new immigrants in 
finding new homes and church fellowships. It is a 
thrilling epic of Christian compassion. But untold 
misery still remains. Today the number of home- 
less people in Europe exceeds the entire population 
of Canada. The conditions of the 800,000 Arab 
refugees in the Near East, and the 10,000,000 
homeless people in Korea, beggar description. As 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of the United Luthern 
Church reminded us, there has been a thoroughness 
of destruction in Korea never approached any- 
where, even in modern warfare. Hence the World 
Council appeals to all the churches in America to 
begin preparations now for the United program of 
American Relief for Korea (ARK) scheduled for 
December, with its special emphasis on the need for 
clothing. 

Two vigorously debated reports at Rolle had to 
do with the proposed commission of inquiry on the 
race question in South Africa, and with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Conscientious Ob- 
jection Against War. The latter report designed to 
make clear the duties and rights of conscientious 
objectors before the law, was passed with minor 
modifications. The report on South Africa was 
passed with the recommendation that the World 
Council Secretary, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, go to 
Africa to confer with church and native leaders 
personally. Following this report, which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, the great Negro 
Baptist President of Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., there was an impassioned plea by Bishop W. J. 
Walls of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
for a conference with the South African natives 
themselves. Denouncing the doctrine of Apartheid 
which means ‘‘apartness’’ of segregation, Bishop 
Walls cried eloquently, ‘‘ Apartheid is more damn- 
able that communism and more dangerous to Chris- 
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tianity. Mohammedans as well as communists profit 
by our delay.’’ 

Other business transacted by the Central Com- 
mittee included the adoption of a budget of $360,- 
000 for the coming year—a modest sum indeed, in 
view of the rapidly growing program of the World 
Council. Elected as new presidents of the World 
Council were Miss Sarah Chakko, distinguished 
President of Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 
India, to succeed Dr. Chao-Tse-Chen of Yenchung 
University who resigned, and Archbishop Athen- 
agoras, representing the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinope, to succeed the late Archbishop 
Germanos who died during the past year. The 
Presbyterian Church of Formosa, with 200 churches 
and 40,000 baptized members, was added to the 160 
church bodies now affiliated with the World Coun- 
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cil, giving substance to the historic Amsterdam 
message, ‘‘We are coming together, and we intend 
to stay together.’’ 

The agenda of the Rolle sessions included pro- 
nouncements by study commissions on Faith and 
Order, the Calling of the Church to Missions and 
Unity, the Basis of the World Council, the Church 
Commission on International Affairs, and the 
theme of the 1954 Assembly, which led Bishop 
Angus Dun of Washington, D. C. to comment that 
the World Council of Churches is preparing docu- 
ments of ‘‘exceptional importance in areas of the 
deeper implications of our faith.’’ 

The next meeting of the Central Committee will 
be held in Lucknow, India, December 31, 1952- 
January 9, 1953, and the next full General As- 
sembly at Evanston, Ill., U. 8. A., in August 1954. 
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The Baptist Witness 
In Communist Controlled Germany 


Although all of East Germany and a sector of Berlin is 
under the rigid control of Russia, the Baptists in the 
area were permitted to hold their annual convention 


N THE German Democratic Re- 
public (the Russian occupied 
zone of Germany) and in the East 
Sector of Berlin there are 200 


— - 


Baptist 


By JAKOB MEISTER 


churches 
members. There are 10 churches 


with 5,400 members in the West 
Sector of Berlin. These churches 
sent 418 delegates and many 
guests to the Second Berlin Bap- 
tist Church in the East Sector of 
Berlin for the first East German 
Baptist Convention, June 21-25, 
1951. 

Before the war the sanctuary 
of the Second Berlin Baptist 


with 35,200 


All that remained of the Gubernerstrasse Baptist Church of Berlin after American bombing. 
The congregation now worships in a rented floor of a factory 
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Church on Gubener Strasse once 
was one of our most beautiful 
churches with a seating capacity 
of 1,000 and many adjoining 
rooms. War bombing left it a 
miserable heap of ruins. Six times 
the church had to change its place 
of worship. At last under great 
sacrifices a meeting-hall was se- 
cured on the second floor of a 
factory and rented for three years. 
The pastors of the church are Th. 
Winter and A. Peitz. 

Great sessions featured the con- 
vention. We were moved by the 
Word of God and inspired by his 
Spirit. Music by the mixed and 
male choirs, inspirational singing 
of the assembly, the harmonious 
fellowship, all gave testimony that 
‘four God’s city still has strength 
to overcome and has spirit and 
life.’? As representative for the 
Minister President Otto Nuschke, 
Mr. Enke conveyed the best wishes 
to the convention on behalf of the 
German Democratic Republic. 
Burgermeister Gohr greeted us on 
behalf of the city of Berlin and 
Probst D. H. Gruber on behalf of 
the Lutheran State Church. Rep- 
resentatives of the Evangelical 
Free Churches followed and dem- 
onstrated their Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Our German Baptists are dis- 
tributed in 750 churches and sta- 
tions, where the Gospel of Christ 
is being preached by 160 pro- 
fessional and 780 volunteer mis- 
sionary workers. In 1950 more 
than 2,000 converts were baptized. 
Under extreme sacrifices we dedi- 
eated 20 new or reconstructed 
church buildings. Several Baptist 
hospitals, young people’s, and old 
age home and other ¢s~cial institu- 
tions, closely connec.ed with the 
work of our Baptist Union, add 
the testimony of Christian charity 
to that of the Word of God. 

Pastor Otto Soltau of the Bap- 
tist Church in Berlin-Weissensee 
was re-elected president of the 
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Baptist Union of East-Germany 
and East-Berlin. 

In proclaiming the gospel we 
enjoy everywhere full freedom, 
and the official authorities show 
understanding and friendliness. 
As proof for this was the per- 
mission to hold our evangelistic 
tent mission in the East Sector of 
Berlin. Next year we hope to ex- 
tend the tent mission in some of 
the larger towns of the German 
Democratic Republic. Unfortun- 
ately bitter disappointment was 
the refusal to put our magazines 
‘* Die Gemeinde’’, *‘ Der Freidens- 
bote’’ and ‘‘ Der Morgenstern’”’ of 
our Baptist Publication house in 
Kassel upon the newspaper list, 
and so have them distributed in 
our Eastern districts. 

We experienced a special joy to 
have Missionary Director }'. W. 
Simoleit from Neuruppin among 
us. In spite of his almost 77 years 
of age in wonderful freshness and 
health he served us with two ad- 
dresses. The impressive closing 
meeting, attended by more than 
2000 people will remain unfor- 
gotten. We shall try to live up 
anew to the motto of the conven- 
tion: ‘‘Christ is all, and in all’’. 


The Annual Convention 
of Baptists in Denmark 
By F. BREDAHL PETERSEN 


The Baptist Union of Denmark 
held its annual conference at 
Fredericia, Denmark, on July 3 
to 8. About 400 delegates and 
guests and representatives from 
the Baptists of Norway, Sweden, 
and Holland were present. Dr. Ar- 
nold T. Ghrn, General Secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, 
was one of the guest speakers. 
The Baptist Union of Denmark 
numbers about 7200 church mem- 
bers, and 14,000 children and 
young people. Although total 
membership is only as large as 
that of a good-sized Baptist 








Church in the United States, the 
Union is organized into 39 
churches, owns 100 church build- 
ings and other properties, and it 
conducts services even in 100 
more rented halls. These 7200 
Baptist church members pay the 
salaries of 50 preachers in Den- 
mark and 14 missionaries in 
Urundi, Africa. The 7200 mem- 
bers include 800 Sunday school 
teachers in 124 Sunday schools 
with more than 9,000 pupils. 
Their children’s and young peo- 
ple’s organizations have increased 
about 25% the last 10 years. They 
have their own Folk High School, 
Academy, and Theological Semi- 
nary with a total enrolment of 
about 120 students. Two new 
churches were accepted into the 
Union at this conference. Danish 
Baptists build on an average one 
new church building a year. The 
delegates were happy to learn 
that the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society this year has 
made a grant of $10,000 to an- 
other similar amount provided by 
Danish Baptists for the erection 
of another building with class 
rooms for the Baptist School in 
Tollése. The conference itself de- 
cided to make grants to the erec- 
tion of three new Baptist youth 
centers in Copenhagen to be built 
by the Baptist churches there. 
The Kobner Baptist Church has 
almost finished the first one of 
these new centers with a five-story 
building to be dedicated in Oc- 
tober. Just as the Union hitherto 
has made regular yearly contribu- 
tions to the Baptist World Al- 
liance, to the Danish Free Church 
Council, and to the World Council 
of Churches, it decided this year 
to make a regular annual contri- 
bution to the new European Bap- 
tist Federation of which it also is 
a member. An offering is presently 
being taken in the churches as a 
gift to help in the rebuilding of 
the Oncken-Baptist Church in 
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Hamburg which was destroyed 
during the war. In September, 
Octeber, and November of this 
year Danish Baptists will conduct 
a national evangelistic campaign 
in about 100 cities. Last year the 
contributions of the Danish Bap- 
tist churches and organizations 
amounted to more than 1,000,000 


Danish kroner. Officers of the 
Union were reelected: President 
F. Bredahl Petersen, Pastor of 
Kébnerkirken, Copenhagen, Vice 
President Johannes Norgaard, 
Principal of the Baptist Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Tollése, as Editor 
of Baptisternes Ugeblad, Secre- 
tary P. Rasmussen Saeby. 





THE MISSIONARY CHRONICLE 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


BIRTHS 
Phyllis Margaret to Rev. and 
Mrs. Franklin O. Nelson, Tiddim, 
Burma, April 17. 
Rita Florence to Rev. and 
Mrs. Raymond Jennings, Tokyo, 
Japan, May 25. 


Corellan to Rev. and Mrs. 
Douglas J. Duffy, Chicago, II1., 
April 12. 


Charles Bryan to Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles B. T. Scott, Gurzalla, 
South India, April 21. 

Philip Douglas to Rev. and 
Mrs. Philip Uhlinger, Banza 
Manteke, Belgian Congo, April 
29. 

Frank Edward to Rev. and 
Mrs. Howard Houston, Mokok- 
ehung, Assam, May 25, 1951. 

Constance Jane to Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert F. DeLano, Aizuto, 
Assam, May 31, 1951. 

Christine Baker to Dr. and Mrs. 
Lee M. Howard, Nilgiri, South 
India, June 6, 1951. 

Christalyn to Rev. and Mrs. 
Noah A. Brannen, New Haven, 
Connecticut, June 20, 1951. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Lois M. Hampton of 
Roselle, N. J. for Japan. 

Miss Ruth Kalling of Royal 
Oak, Mich. for Japan. 

Virginia R. Nickerson, R.N., of 
Burlingame, Cal. for Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss Marjanet A. Worrell of 
Los Angeles, California by the 
W.A.B.F.M.S. for service in 
South India. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Donald M. 
Crider of Berwyn, Ill. for Assam. 

Rev. and Mrs. Louis F. A. 
Knoll of Saskatchewan, Canada 
for South India. 

Mr. and Mrs. Almus O. Larsen 
of Sioux Falls, S. D. for the 
Philippines. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. W. Livingston 
of Albany, Cal. for Japan. 

Rev. and Mrs. Addison S&S. 
Truxton of Philadelphia, Pa. for 
Assam. 

Rev. and Mrs. James M. Wood 
of Flagler, Col. for Assam. 


ARRIVALS 


Miss Gertrude M. Waterman 
from Japan April 11. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Swanson, 
R.N., from the Philippines April 
11. 

Miss Marguerite A. Calder 
from Japan April 11. 

Miss Beulah M. McCoy from 
Japan April 11. 

Rev. and Mrs. John G. Gilson 
and 2 children, and Rev. and 
Mrs. C. L. Kau and 3 children 
from Bengal-Orissa April 19. 

Miss Helen K. Hunt from 
Burma April 22. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Foote from 
Japan April 23. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Bjork and 
2 children from the Philippines 
May 4. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Martin and 
2 children from South India May 
13. 





Rev. and Mrs. T. V. Witter 
from South India April 29. 

Miss Elizabeth Mooney from 
Bengal-Orissa May 22. 

Miss Anne J. Hansen, and Miss 
Olive E. Jones from South India 
May 14. 

Miss Ada L. Nelson from West 
China May 14. 

Miss Agnes H. Anderson, R.N., 
and Miss Emily E. Satterberg, 
R.N., from the Belgian Congo 
June 5. 

Miss Marion E. Shivers, Miss 
Rebecca J. Anderson, and Miss 
Alice F. Thayer from Burma 
May 5. 

Rey. and Mrs. John S. Ander- 
son and 8 children from Assam 
June 6. 

Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Kuhlman 
and 1 child, and Mr. and Mrs. 
A. John F. Kelley and 1 child 
from the Philippines May 26. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Cook from 
Assam June 28. 

Rev. and Mrs. Addison J. East- 
man and 2 children from Burma 
July 2. 

Rey. and Mrs. R. G. Johnson 
and 2 children from Burma 
July 5. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. O. Nelson and 
3 children from Burma July 7. 

Miss Mary Bonar from the 
Belgian Congo July 10. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Boone 
from the Belgian Congo July 10. 

Mrs. Ernest Atkins from the 
Belgian Congo July 18. 

Dr. Marion I. Criswell from 
West China August 24. 

Miss Enid P. Johnson from 
South China August 24. 

Miss: Astrid M. Peterson from 
West China August 24. 


DEPARTURES 
Miss Dorothy Rich for Burma 
April 13. 
Miss Marion G. Burnham for 
Assam April 20. 
(Continued on page 507) 
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Moral Apostasy 
In the Supreme Court 


HE Chief Justice of the United States 

Supreme Court made a grave error on 
June 4, 1951 in his opinion upholding the con- 
viction of 11 communists whose trial in New 
York City had made front page headlines 
across the United States. Believe it or not, it 
was a Wall Street financial journal and not a 
daily newspaper nor a chureh periodical nor 
a sermon that picked out the error and com- 
mented on its grievous apostasy. In Barron’s 
Weekly, under the heading striking arrmMa- 
TION OF MATERIALISM, the Chief Justice is re- 
ported to have said, 


Nothing is more certain in modern society than 
the principle that there are no absolutes, that a 
name, a phrase, a standard, has meaning only when 
associated with the considerations which gave birth 
to the nomenclature. . . . All concepts are relative. 
(Italics by MISSIONS) 


If the Chief Justice is right, then there is 
no moral law in the universe and no divine 
Providence. If there are no absolutes and if 
all concepts are relative, then we might as 
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well surrender now to the totalitarian state 
and recognize that it is only Caesar and not 
God with whom we need be concerned. If the 
Chief Justice is right, then there are no spiri- 
tual values, no reality in democracy, no pur- 
pose in religion, no validity for faith in God. 
Materialism is the only philosophy and the 
choice is regimentation either by Washing- 
ton or by Moscow. If the Chief Justice is 
right, then the Supreme Court motto, ‘‘ Equal 
Justice under Law,’’ becomes a sham and a 
delusion, and the phrase, ‘‘In God we trust,”’ 
ought to be removed from every coin in circu- 
lation. If there are no absolutes and if all 
concepts are relative, then the State is su- 
preme and the New Testament teaching that 
we ought to obey God rather than men be- 
comes treason. , 

This is strange and incredible doctrine by 
the Supreme Court. Against that apostasy 
the nation-wide evangelistic campaign under 
the sponsorship of the National Council of 
Churches, to begin on World Communion 
Sunday, October 7, 1951, becomes immensely 
important and significant. For 15 months, 
culminating in Watch Night services on New 
Year’s Eve, December 31, 1952, this cam- 
paign will seek to reach the people of the 
United States, men in the armed forces, mil- 
lions of migrant farm workers, high school, 
college, university students, and by religious 
censuses, visitation evangelism campaigns, 
and church attendance crusades, proclaim 
anew that this is a moral universe, that there 
are moral absolutes, eternal truths, basic 
Christian realities. To follow and obey them 
means individual salvation and national pres- 
ervation. To deny or reject them means indi- 
vidual degeneracy and national disintegra- 
tion. 

To repudiate moral absolutes and to affirm 
that all concepts are relative is sound com- 
munist teaching and practice. If the time ever 
comes when the American people implicitly 
accept what the Chief Justice stated, then 
communism will have scored its greatest 
American victory regardless of the jail fate 
of 11 communists whose conviction was the 
occasion for the Supreme Court’s opinion. 
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The Age of Retirement 
For the Statue of Liberty 


N American industry, education, and the 

ministry the 65th birthday is increasingly 
being accepted as the age of retirement. This 
month in New York’s spacious harbor the 
famed Statue of Liberty, hailed as ‘‘the most 
important single monument erected by man’’ 
will be 65 years old. On October 29, 1886 this 
monument to justice and freedom was form- 
ally presented to the American people by the 
people of France. Now that Miss Liberty is 
65 years old, should the statue be retired? 
Should the principles and ideals which it has 
symbolized for 65 years now be repudiated? 

Judging by what is happening in the United 
States many people seem to think that this 
should be done. Recently The New York Times 
published a lengthy survey of the stifling of 
American academic freedom. Students and 
professors are increasingly afraid to discuss 
controversial issues like democracy, church 
and state, communism. They fear criticism or 
reprisal and later finding their names on some 
arbitrarily compiled subversive list. In one 
college the blame for this curtailed freedom 
was stated to be the pressures generated by a 
U. S. Senator who has become notorious for 
his character assassination tactics. There is 
likewise concern in public schools where 
teachers, fearful of controversy and harassed 
by pressure groups, no longer discuss such 
issues with their pupils. In the field of book 
publishing Mr. Donald Klopfer, Chairman of 
the Censorship Committee of the Book Pub- 
lishers’ Council warned of the increase in 
efforts by individuals and officials to censor 
books by authors whose political views are not 
currently in favor. Meanwhile American 
artists are being judged, convicted, and dis- 
charged without a hearing or a trial. American 
professors are losing their positions because of 
loyalty oaths which have nothing to do with 
their competence as honest teachers. Pass- 
ports are denied American citizens because of 
what they think. Visas are refused foreigners 
because of previous political connections. 
‘*There are many varieties of self-appointed 
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policemen and alleged guardians of Ameri- 
canism’’, declared the U. S. Attorney General 
at the American Bar Association, ‘‘ who would 
prescribe an orthodoxy of opinion and stigma- 
tize as disloyal all who disagree.’’ 

The 65th birthday of a famous statue, in- 
stead of being an occasion for Miss Liberty’s 
retirement, should prompt a fresh awareness 
of the perils to freedom. There are plenty of 
enemies of American freedom beyond our 
shores. There are also sinister enemies of 
freedom within our own land. The birthday 
of a statue should once again remind us that 
eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 


The Paradox of Variety in Unity 
On World Communion Sunday 


Oxo again World Communion Sunday, 
October 7, 1951, will be marked by its 
annual paradox of amazing variety amid 
essential unity. People of many different 
nationalities, of various races and skin colors, 
and above all of numerous divergent theo- 
logical convictions, will gather at the Com- 
munion Table. Numerous also are the varie- 
ties of observing the Lord’s Supper. Some 
Christians will make it a solemn observance, 
an impressive ritual as a propitiary sacrifice 
administered by a priest at an altar. Some 
Christians will stand during the ceremony. 
Others will sit reverently in their pews. Some 
will regard the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament. 
Some will not even consider it a ceremony or 
a rite, but merely an ordinance. Even that 
simple word has as many different meanings 
as there are Baptists. Through all these 
interpretations an essential unity emerges. 

Today our world is sadly divided along 
many lines, national, racial, cultural, re- 
ligious, social, ideological. But at the table of 
our Lord we proclaim to a divided world that 
Christians everywhere are united in Him who 
called them into a united Christian fellowship 
to be His witnesses unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is not conformity of act or 
ceremony or ordinance that is important. 
What is important is unity of purpose and 
spirit. The one requirement of the Lord’s 
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Supper is to ‘‘do this in remembrance of me.”’ 
Its one essentiality is to give expression to 
new consecration and loyalty to the same Lord 
whom all Christians profess to serve. On 
World Communion Sunday we do not gather 
around a Baptist table nor before an Episco- 
palian altar nor at a Lutheran chancel rail. 
We assemble around the Lord’s Table! We 
are all humble and unworthy guests express- 
ing by our participation the world fellowship 
of all Christians. 

For American Baptists this year’s World 
Communion Sunday offers a special oppor- 
tunity to give tangible expression to our 
Baptist unity as a part of that larger Chris- 
tian unity, and to our Baptist fellowship by 
generous response to the appeal of our 
Foreign Mission Societies and our Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board (See last 
month’s issue of MISSIONS, inside front 
cover), for the World Fellowship Offering on 
World Communion Sunday. 


Sound Roman Catholic Arguments 
For Supporting the Church Press 


EGARDLESS of the many irreconcilable 
differences between Baptists and Roman 
Catholics, in one area of church life Baptists 
might well emulate the followers of the Pope. 
His Church places great emphasis on its 
church press. Last year during the observance 
of Catholic Press Month in October, the 
Bishop of Illinois issued a pastoral letter to 
all priests in his diocese exhorting them (and 
a bishop’s exhortation is really a command) 
at all masses on all four Sundays in October 
to appeal for subscriptions for The New 
World (Roman Catholic paper) and to urge 
all Catholics in his diocese to read it. Each 
priest was instructed to tell his flock, ‘‘By 
subscribing to and reading your Catholic 
paper you will keep your family informed. 
You will perform a service for your church 
because every subscription helps the paper to 
become bigger and better. Moreover, increas- 
ing the circulation of Catholic papers is an 
excellent form of Catholic action so often 
recommended by the Pope.’’ The same argu- 
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ments apply with equal validity and pertin- 
ence to the circulation of MISSIONS which 
on MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY, Oc- 
tober 14, (see announcement on page 451) 
again appeals for more subscribers. 

MISSIONS is serving American Baptists 
in a four-fold capacity. (1) It is informational 
in keeping Baptists informed about what is 
happening across the earth in relation to 
Baptist world service. (2) It is interpretive 
in appraising world politics, international 
tensions, and global race relations from a 
Christian point of view. (3) It is stimulating 
in seeking to challenge honest thinking on the 
major issues of our time which have created 
the disordered and shattered world in which 
we live. (4) It is inspirational. No intelligent, 
fair minded person can read of the heroic 
service of missionaries and of lives trans- 
formed and redeemed through the gospel of 
Christ without experiencing an inspiration 
and a resolve to more personal loyalty and 
consecration to Christ. Thus MISSIONS is 
an important, essential agency in publicizing 
missionary information, in challenging Chris- 
tian thinking, and in promoting Christian 
loyalty and service. 

If you believe this, then assuredly MIS- 
SIONS deserves your hearty support. MIS- 
SIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY offers you 
the opportunity to demonstrate that support. 
The coupon on page 455 gives you a simple 
means for doing what is required. 


Editorial Comment 


% AccorpING TO the Census Bureau’s estimate, 
based on the population statistics for 1950, the 
present population of the United States is 153,490,- 
000, a net increase of 3,548,000 in one year. With 
due allowance for immigration, and taking into 
account the millions who died, this net increase 
suggests that more than 5,000,000 babies were born 
in the United States last year. Here is an im- 
pressive statistical fact that permits the imagina- 
tion full freedom to gaze into the future. The world 
of business already envisages these babies as a vast 
potential market for food, cocktails, clothing, shoes, 
furniture, housing, and all kinds of services. Mu- 
nicipal authorities are already concerned over the 
required expansion in public school facilities. How 
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gravely concerned is the Christian church? Are 
there enough Sunday schools to take care of this 
influx of children? Are the Sunday schools ade- 
quately equipped and staffed with competent 
teachers? Is the church aware of the challenge to 
evangelism which this increase in population pre- 
sents? Here is also a problem for American peace- 
mindedness. Half of the babies born are boys. This 
means that 20 years from now they will be the 
draftees, the boys shipped out to die on some re- 
mote battlefield, the cannon fodder of 1971, unless 
the statesmen and the politicians of today show 
more wisdom and are motivated by higher stand- 
ards of Christian idealism in laying the founda- 
tions for the world of 20 years from now than 
were the statesmen and the politicians who laid the 
foundations for the world of today. 


% THE DEATH or Dr. WiiuiaM A. HILL on July 21, 
1951 at the age of 78 and after a long illness, re- 
moved one of MISSIONS’ most enthusiastic sup- 
porters and one of the Editor’s most loyal friends. 
For 20 years, 1919-1939 he served on the maga- 
zine’s publication committee. During the same pe- 
riod, until he retired in 1939 at the statutory retire- 
ment age, he was the Director of Missionary 
Education of the Board of Education. Two pastor- 
ates, respectively in Massachusetts and in Minne- 
sota, and a term in Boston, Mass., as Joint District 
Secretary of the national missionary societies, pre- 
ceded his service as Director of Missionary Educa- 
tion. In 1913-1914 he made a trip around the world 
as a member of the Judson Centennial Party and 
visited Burma to celebrate in Rangoon the 100th 
anniversary of the arrival of Adoniram Judson as 
the first American Baptist Foreign missionary. Dr. 
Hill’s memorable report of his journey was a fea- 
ture on the program of the American Baptist Con- 
vention in Boston at the Judson Centennial in 
June, 1914. He made a notable contribution to the 
missionary-mindedness of American Baptists. An 
entire generation owes its present awareness and 
appreciation of the importance of missions, at home 
and abroad, in the ongoing life of the church, to 
Dr. Hill’s distinguished service in missionary edu- 
cation. He was a Christian gentleman and a gentle- 
manly Christian, a man of vigorous yet gracious 
personality, a wise and helpful counselor, and a 
noble friend. 


% As REPORTED in The Churchman (Episcopal 
paper), the United States Supreme Court has or- 
dered the Attorney General of the United States 
to remove the name of the National Council of 
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American Soviet Friendship from his list of ‘‘sub- 
versive’’ organizations. Moreover, the Court de- 
clared that the action of the Attorney General in 
having placed the Council upon his ‘‘subversive’’ 
list without a hearing or a trial of any kind was 


(Continued on following page) 








THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 184 


LIQUOR IN THE HEADLINES 


VERY day of the week, from Maine to Cali- 

fornia and from Florida to Washington, the 
newspaper headlines tell the story of intoxication, 
of drunken driving, automobile accidents, theft, 
murder, and other crimes, all due to the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquor. 

The following array of newspaper headlines, com- 
piled by the Methodist Church Board of Temper- 
ance, tells a story that should make every American 
who is concerned over the welfare of his country, 
heartily ashamed. 
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When the American people 18 years ago were so 
glibly persuaded by the propaganda of the liquor 
interests to repeal the prohibition amendment and 
to restore the legalized sale of liquor, they were 
never informed that 18 years later their newspapers 
would feature headlines such as these. 
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arbitrary, and therefore unconstitutional. Thus 
with Supreme Court sanction it is again possible 
for an American Christian to urge friendly rela- 
tions between the people of the United States and 
the people of Russia without being ‘‘smeared’’ as a 
communist. This was confirmed in a resolution by 
the United States Senate requesting President 
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Truman to send a message to Russia, which he did, 
informing the people of Russia of ‘‘the historic and 
abiding friendship of the American people.’’ Amer- 
ican Russian friendship is again a noble, worthy, 
thoroughly Christian objective that cannot: be 
arbitrarily classed as subversive to American in- 
terests and security. 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


% STRENGTHENING THE SPIRITUAL 
Lire, by Nels F. 8. Ferre, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophical Theology 
at Vanderbilt University School 
of Religion, offers clear, reverent, 
and practical insight into the 
spiritual life through a wise de- 
votional formula. The book is 
largely the confessions and per- 
sonal experiences of one who be- 
lieves that ‘‘the Christian family 
lives by family devotions.’’ Inti- 
mate glimpses are permitted into 
the author’s home to see the 
family reading the Bible, pray- 
ing, singing, sharing convictions 
and experiencing the devotional 
life together in all its aspects and 
dimensions. The individual life 
is enriched and strengthened by 
group participation. There are 
enough seed thoughts in this little 
book to produce a spiritual har- 
vest. It convincingly urges the 
reader to pray, repent, and re- 
turn to the old-fashioned family 
altar. (Harper and Brothers; 63 
pages; $1.00.) 


% Pusiic RELATIONS MANUAL 
FoR CHURCHES, by Stanley I. 
Stuber offers a wealth of prac- 
tical information for effective 
church leadership. The book tells 
how to keep the name of the local 
church before the public; and 
make the best use of public rela- 
tions facilities. It has suggestions 
as to planning programs, making 
the most special events, the use 
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of radio and television, and the 
use of church office machines such 
as the mimeograph and addresso- 
graph. Included are chapters on 
how the minister can meet and 
handle criticism, and keep out of 
trouble. This is an excellent man- 
ual to keep in the church office 
for reference. (Doubleday & Co., 
Ine. 284 pages. $3.00.) 
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The Life We Prize 


@ This new Trueblood book is a 
bold, ringing proclamation of a way 
of life that can and must endure. 
Stalin has made clear what the Rus- 
sian way means for a world desperate 
for satisfactory and peaceful solu- 
tions. If we have a better way, do we 
know what it is? And can we tell the 
world? Here, for the average man, is 
an inspiring picture of the kind of 
life that is possible for the individual, 
for America and for the world. It is 
a book that every Trueblood “fan” 
must not miss. $2.50 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16 











% Enruusiasm, by The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. R. A. Knoz, is an amazing 
book by a prominent Roman 
Catholic priest. It centers atten- 
tion on the religious leaders who 
between the years 1650-1750 de- 
fied the Church of Rome. The 
author began 30 years ago gather- 
ing material for a publication that 
would study the heresies of the 
Reformation and would refute 
them once and for all time. But 
this priest now writes, ‘‘Those 
who cherished the belief that I 
was writing a refutation of all the 
heresies must be prepared for a 
disappointment. I have only dealt 
with certain selected points of 
view. They were not exactly 
heresies, and I have not refuted 
them.’’ Instead of attempting to 
prove these religious leaders 
wrong the writer asks, ‘‘ Why did 
they think as they did?’’ These 
men, he concludes, were enthu- 
siastic for a cause. They were 
impelled by an inner power to act 
as they did. They believed and 
taught that, ‘‘The saved man had 
come out into a new order of 
being. ... A _ direct indication 
of the divine will is communi- 
eated to him at every turn. . 

man saved becomes, at least, fully 
man.’’ The priest continues, 
‘George Fox may yet have some- 
thing to tell us about religious 
toleration.’’ While there are de- 
batable theological doctrines 
taken for granted as acceptable to 
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all, and conclusions are reached 
that Protestants will not accept, 
yet this is a revealing and en- 
lightening study worthy of seri- 
ous reading. (Oxford: 622 pages; 
$6.00.) 


@ Tue CuHrisTiAN DOocTRINE OF 
Grace, byH. D. Gray, is a provoc- 
ative and erudite book, written 
in simple and lucid style. The 
doctrine of grace is traced in the 
common religious heritage of the 
human race, the Bible, church 
history, and Christian theology. 
Grace, as taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church, is studied in the 
light of the New Testament. 
Grace is the gift of God and is 
not obtained by observing rules 
and regulations. Through grace 
God reaches down to man, and 
man responds by reachng up to 
God in faith. In this grace-faith 
relationship man _ finds the 
Fatherly God. The volume offers 
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te boul fo meet today’ Crisis 
WAKE UP or BLOW UP 


America: lift the world or lose it! 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


As world shattering events shake the very foundations of our civil- 
ization, every American is asking: How can we stop world-wide Com- 
munist aggression? Must we chance a devastating Atomic War? Is 
there still hope for peace? For survival? 


Frank C. Laubach accepts the challenge . . . and shows how we 
can meet the Communist threat peacefully and effectively. Having 
spent the past critical years advising and consulting with the peoples 
of sixty-three countries, Dr. Laubach is one of the few men of our time 
qualified to write this book. 

His on-the-spot observations confirm his belief that a war of love 


can overcome all obstacles and that practical Christianity can solve 
our problems on a global basis. This is a must book for every think- 
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ing American. 


timely 


challenging 


constructive 
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A FRUITFUL MIRISTRY 


Read — 
The ROMANCE 
of DOORBELLS 


Dr. Dolloff considers home visitation. as 
important as preaching, and he vigorously 
proves his point in this “guide to effective 


pastoral calling.” 


Eight idea-packed chap- 


ters for pastors, students and church 
workers, well seasoned with wit. The only 
book of its kind! Get it at your bookstore 
today. By the author of “It Can Happen 
Between Sundays,” still a best-seller. 


At Your Bookseller 
THE JUDSON PRESS — PHILADELPHIA 


Cloth, $2.50 240 Pages 





Sy EUGENE DINS 


an intelligent and spiritual ap- 
proach to a neglected doctrine. 
(Independent Press; 264 pages; 
$2.00.) 








% Livine as Comrabes, by Dan- 
iel J. Fleming, professor emeritus, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
studies factors making for com- 
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munity spirit. While the book 
deals largely with the experiences 
of under-privileged Orientals, it 
does show that Christian devotion 
and loyalty, not philosophy and 
polities, make for community 
sharing. In a time of hostility and 
suspicion it is encouraging to 
learn that men of different races 
and cultures can live together in 
confidence and trust. (Agricul- 
tural Missions; 180 pages ; $1.50.) 


% A Voice ror Gop, by Wilbur 
M. Smith, presents the life story 
of Charles E. Fuller, originator 
of the Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour. Dr. Fuller celebrated, last 
year, the 25th anniversary of his 
broadcasting ministry. (Wilde; 
224 pages; $2.50.) 


@% Or ANOTHER WORLD, by 
Harold Petroelje, discusses in 
nine chapters the origin and 
character of Christ’s church. The 
book is written apparently by a 
young minister who is uncharit- 
able in his judgment of his fel- 
low pastors who do not preach his 
theology. He refers to them as, 
‘*bishops, clerics, pastors, and 
ministers who talk in a superior 
tone of voice with thumb-jerking 
gestures and who are the best 
boosters the devil ever had for his 
eause.’’ It is amazing how any 
author can be so positive that he 
is unquestionably right and that 
so many others are decidedly 


wrong. (Baker; 172 pages; 
$2.50.) 
% Unrrep States’ RELATIONS 


witH Curna is the official pub- 
lication of the Department of 
State with special reference to the 
period 1944-49, based on official 
files. (U. S. Government Printing 
Office; 1054 pages; $3.00.) 


Tue Civue To CHRIsTIAN Epvu- 
CATION by Randolph Crump Mil- 
ler contends that religious educa- 
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THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


i . Learn more about a remarkable 
Reticoment Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet M203, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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When Facing Life’s De- 
' cisions 

When Planning your Life 
When your Faith Wavers 
In your Devotional Life | 
In the Stewardship of | 
Life | 
Through these twenty devotional | 
themes the author persuasively | 
presents the ideals of Christian 
living. This kook contains ex- | 
cellent material for worship pro- | 
grams and talks before youth | 
groups. 


| A Broadman Book of Merit 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


_BROADMAN PRESS. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE __| 














tion has failed to use the central 
beliefs of the Christian tradition 
as a solid base in the religious de- 
velopment of children. The author 
would emphasize more of the re- 





jatsouship between doctrine and 
experience, content and method, 
Christian teaching and Christian 
living. This book attempts to pre- 
sent the great concepts of the 
Christian faith, such as God, 
Christ, Man, the Church, Grace, 
Faith, Prayer, ete. It illustrates 
what they mean in terms of the 
experience of children and seeks 
to show how they may be useful 
in leading a child into an under- 
standing of traditional Christian- 
ity. This book is one of the pro- 
tests against the fadism in re- 
ligious education which believes 
that basic problems can be solved 
by novel teaching methods, a tre- 
mendous use of visual aids, or 
more time in education. What 
really is needed is a different kind 
of education. The difficulty with 
the kind of educational theory 
presented in this book is that it 
has a tendency to think of Chris- 
tianity in fixed and immobile 
terms. Its danger is that in a call 
for a healthy use of theology, 
those who are too willing to con- 
stantly think of the Christian 
faith solely in terms of theology, 
will forget that our faith is also 
a way of life. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons ; 221 pages ; $2.75) 
(Continued on page 509) 
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The World Fellowship Offering 
On World Communion Sunday 


An announcement as to why the World Fellowship 
Offering is needed and what it will accomplish 


October 7, 1951 


On World Communion Sun- 
day, October 7, American Bap- 
tists will gather to observe the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Half-way around the world, an- 
other group of Baptists will also 
come together to partake of the 
same memorial meal. They are 
Christians who live in the Indian 
province of Assam and they num- 
ber 115,000. 

Other church groups the world 
over will be observing the Lord’s 
Supper on that day, also, but for 
Assamese Baptists and American 
Baptists October 7th will have an 
added meaning. For American 
Baptists will be expressing their 
thanks to God in a great World 
Fellowship Offering, a substantial 
part of which will go for work 
in Assam. Through this offering 
the American Baptist Convention 
hopes to raise $400,000 to under- 
gird the work of our two Foreign 
Mission Societies and the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 

In Assam the need is urgent 
and the missionary opportunity 
there presents a challenge which 
American Baptists feel they must 
meet today. That tomorrow may 
be too late was witnessed recently 
by a Naga chieftain. Standing in 
the annual meeting of the Sema 
Naga Baptists Churches in As- 
sam, he said: ‘‘Many are knock- 
ing on the doors of our hearts— 
Communism, Catholicism, a _ re- 
vitalized Hinduism, and the ever- 
present heathenism. We do not 
want any of these. We want Jesus 
Christ as He is interpreted to 
us by our Baptist missionaries. 
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Please come today — tomorrow 
may be too late.’’ 

Mission-minded Baptists know 
the significance of the chieftain’s 
words, and they know what has 
been done and is being done in 
Assam. But they also know that 
in order to fulfill the Assamese 
plea, additional missionaries must 
be sent to aid the overworked 52 
already stationed there. And they 
know the mission’s 594 schools 
and 5 hospitals are not adequate 
for the heavy demand placed 
upon them. 

Consequently, at the annual 
meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention last June, you and 
your church authorized a special 
offering to meet this mission need 
and similar needs in other lands. 
The success of the World Fellow- 
ship Offering is vital because this 
year under a new budget plan 
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the national societies must receive 
substantial proportions of their 
budgets from two special offer- 
ings—the World Fellowship Of- 
fering and the February America 
for Christ Offering. All gifts will 
count for credit on the budget. 

Approximately 20 per cent of 
the October offering will go to the 
Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board. Foreign missionaries 
participate in the pension fund 
of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board which provides 
for: Disability benefits, Retire- 
ment pensions, Widow’s and chil- 
dren’s allowances. 

If Baptists are to maintain 
their mission enterprise and pro- 
vide for their missionaries, they 
must reach their offering goal. 
On October 7, World Communion 
Sunday, they plan to do just that. 


Dr. Luther Wesley Smith 
Recovering from Illness 

All friends of Dr. Luther Wes- 
ley Smith will rejoice to know 
that he is making satisfactory 
progress in the recovery of his 
health. He was stricken shortly 
after his arrival at Green Lake 
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following the American Baptist 
Convention at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Even after an extended period 
of rest amid the delightful sur- 
roundings of Green Lake he did 
not seem to respond and so he was 
persuaded to go to the Earl Clinic 
and Midway Hospital at St. Paul, 
Minn., where he was admitted on 
July 18. He has been in the hos- 
pital ever since. Accorui.g to a 
recent report he will likely re- 
main there until the end of Sep- 
tember. It is expected that he and 
Mrs. Smith will then return to 
Green Lake for a period of rest 
and convalesence until cold 
weather sets in. The physicians 
report every reason to expect full 
and eomplete recovery. 

Meanwhile Dr. Ralph M. John- 
son will be back from his tour 
of foreign mission fields in the 
Far East on October 12th and 
will then undertake full responsi- 
bility for the work of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, thus 
relieving Dr. Smith whose service 
as Interim Director was to have 
continued until the end of the 
calendar year. 


Boston Again Leads 





Seated at the desk is Mr. George P. 


Nason, President of the Charles- 
town Savings, Charlestown, Mass., 
and Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Laymen’s Service Committee. 
On his right is Mr. Jack Krause, Di- 
rector of the Boston Every Member 
Canvass Pilot Experiment, and at 
his left is Massachusetts Director of 
Missionary Cooperation Niel Pen- 
dleton. Mr. Nason has shown gen- 
erous interest in the Boston Pilot 
Experiment and was Chairman of 
the Every Member Canvass in his 
own church, the First Baptist 
Church of Medford, Mass., last 
spring. The church asked for an in- 
crease in local expenses of 11 per 
cent and the Canvass produced an 
increase of 20 per cent. Missionary 
pledges increased 15 per cent 


In an Interesting Experiment 


The first Pilot Experiment in the Every Member Canvas 
is scheduled for Boston, Mass., September 20-28, 1951 


In the year 1630 Boston and 
the area around Massachusetts 
Bay became the scene of one of 
the greatest experiments in his- 
tory. It was an experiment to find 
out if man could live free and 
follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, and an experiment in 
government based upon Christian 
principles as found in the Bible. 
Boston has seen many ‘‘firsts’’ 
Since that time and its people 
have always stood ready to ‘‘try 
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anything once.’’ But Bostonians 
are also a people hard to con- 
vince. A thing must be good—it 
must prove itself before a Yankee 
will accept it and follow its pre- 
scribed course. 

It is for this reason that the 
Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion was persuaded to hold its 
Every Member Canvass Pilot Ex- 
periment in this particular area. 
There were other reasons, too. 
Boston was close to New York. 








Therefore transportation costs for 
members of the staff who must 
participate and observe would be 
eut to a minimum. The area 
around Boston is compact. Its 
churches are relatively close to- 
gether, thereby making it easy for 
pastors to attend the briefing and 
reporting sessions of the demon- 
stration. And there was a request 
from the ministers themselves 
that the pilot experiment he held 
there. 

The first step in the conduct of 
this canvass will be taken on Sep- 
tember 20th when the directors 
of the campaign meet with the 
pastors of the churches which are 
participating. At this meeting the 
entire Every Member Canvass 
will be outlined and the pastors 
will be asked to select two or 
three laymen from their churches 
to return with them on September 
28th for further instruction. 

At this meeting the pastors and 
laymen will be impressed with the 
fact that during the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass stress would be laid 
upon raising money to carry on 
local expenses. This emphasis 
upon raising the budget of the 
local church is expected to auto- 
matically reflect a rise in mission- 
ary giving. 

The actual Canvass will begin 
on November 13th and run 
through November 20th. Through- 
out the period of the canvass each 
participating church will have as 
its guest one out-of-state pastor 
who will observe the conduct of 
the canvass and the results ob- 
tained. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed during this week calls for 
morning meetings of all partici- 
pating pastors and lay leaders at 
which instructions will be issued 
on the work to be carried on that 
afternoon and evening. Also at 
these meetings, reports, will be 
made of the perevious day’s prog- 
ress. The actual canvassing will 


(Continued on page 511) 
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Hairbreadth Mary 


The story of a woman evangelist in El Salvador 
By HELEN C. SCHMITZ 


| procprpet ie MARY is 
what the visitors from New 
York called her. Miss Mary Mills, 
a girl from Indiana, began her 
missionary work in Managua, 
Nicaragua. Six years later she 
was transferred to El Salvador 
and appointed as Evangelistic 
Missionary to Eastern Salvador 
where life is fairly primitive. She 
is the only North American liv- 
ing in that area. She started work 
in San Miguel, largest city in El 
Salvador where the pastor wel- 
ecomed her. Here she tried in a 
personal way to bring the message 
of Jesus Christ to those who knew 
Him not. 

After 14 months she went to 
Santiago de Maria, a beautiful In- 
dian town in the hills. Because 
she lives alone, Miss Mills formed 
the habit of looking for a young 
girl to live with her who would 
benefit from a Christian home and 


LEFT: All that remained of the town of 
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training. On the street Miss Mills 
discovered a barefoot child named 
Eva carrying a vessel of water on 
her head. Eva’s father is a Bap- 
tist pastor who gladly consented 
to allow Eva to live with Miss 
Mills. Eva found Christ as her 
personal Saviour in Miss- Mill’s 
home and grew rapidly in the 
Christian life. A woman in Cali- 
fornia provided the needed schol- 
arship for Eva to Colegio Bautista 
in San Salvador. Today Eva is a 
teacher in the school and an offi- 
eer in the Baptist Convention of 
El Salvador. 

Miss Mills had so much diffi- 
eulty in finding a place to live 
that the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society pro- 
vided funds from which Miss 
Mills had a small house built onto 
the side of the church in Usulutan 
which is centrally located so that 
she ean reach her 13 stations with 


oe 


the minimum of effort. Reinforced 
eonerete is really the best con- 
struction in an earthquake coun- 
try but barjarake is less expensive 
and quite durable. This structure 
is composed of wood, mud, and 
stone. Her small house has five 
rooms—a parlor, three bedrooms, 
and a kitchen. The rooms are built 
around a central patio which has 
a large olive tree. The branches of 
the olive tree make a beautiful 
and natural ceiling. The patio is 
often used for childrens’ classes. 

Mary Mills is a soft voiced 
woman who lives in difficult cir- 
cumstances and speaks of them in 
a calm fashion. Travelling is not 
easy but the missionary usually 
reaches her destination at the ap- 
proximate time allowed. The 
country has many volcanoes and 
miles and miles of land covered 
by the voleanic ash where no 
vegetation will grow. The lack of 
growing things makes the heat of 
the summer unbearable. Mary 
never complains but each time 
she comes home on furlough she 
shows the strain. 


oe 


Jucuapa after the disastrous earthquake of May 6, 1951. RIGHT: Men 
digging in the ruins of Jacuapa in search of buried victims 
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Life in El Salvador is some- 
what easier today for the country 
has been progressive in building 
roads. The International High- 
way is already completed. The 
Usulutan water system is good 
and a new electric light plant 
permits the use of electrical ap- 
pliances. 

Sometimes her work ends with 
an earthquake. She had gone by 
bus to Oxatlan. Here she had 
spent ten active days in a special 
program with adults and children 
and then packed her things and 
retired early. She hoped to have 
a good night’s sleep before mak- 
ing the journey back to Usulutan. 
Before she fell asleep an earth- 
quake shook the entire household 
so all dashed out the doors. In 
this part of the world houses are 
built with doors instead of win- 
dows for just this reason. The 
boys of the family carried out 
mattresses and the family, plus 
Miss Mills, spent the remainder 
of the night in the truck. 

On another trip Miss Mills’ 
travels ended with a revolution. 
After a wonderful period of work 
in the church and town at China- 
meca she started for home. The 
bus was crowded to capacity, as 
they usually are in Central Amer- 
ica, and she was the only woman 
on the bus. When they were close 
to Usulutan a runner stopped 
them and reported that a revolu- 
tion had started and that the bus 
would not be allowed to enter the 
town. The driver advised the oc- 
cupants to leave the bus. Their 
baggage was placed around them 
on the road. Mary Mills sat on 
the road a lone missionary in @ 
sea of baggage. Eventually she 
found some boys who would help 
her earry the things into Usulu- 
tan. 

The 22 churches of El Salvador 
are organized into a National 
Convention and divided into the 
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Western Association and the 
Eastern Association. Miss Mills 
serves the churches in the Eastern 
area. When they go to association 
meetings the church members gra- 
ciously make space in their homes 
for the missionaries. Often 
thatched roofs and cleanly swept 
dirt floors characterize the houses. 
Once Mary’s sleep was broken be- 
cause a hog got in and grunted 
and bumped around under her 
bed and effectively disturbed her 
sleep until she was able to run 
him out. 

After nearly 20 years of en- 
during hardship, heat and loneli- 
ness, heightened by the fact of 
her beloved mother’s years of slow 
agony before death finally re- 
leased her, Mary had a furlough 
marked by good health and satis- 
fying fellowship in American 
Baptist churches. Her return to 
Usulutan was marked by disaster 
all the way. Early in her journey 
she was robbed of her purse. She 
lost her money and her transpor- 
tation tickets but these were re- 
placed. The really devastating 
thing was that she lost her pass- 
port. After endless difficulty she 
obtained a ‘‘constancia’’ which 
served as a passport substitute. 
Each time she crossed a border 
there was more delay and embar- 
rassment because she had only a 
‘*eonstancia.’’ When she finally 
reached El Salvador she was ap- 
palled to learn that she was not 
allowed to get her things through 
customs without a bonafide pass- 
port. After two weeks of working 
with the immigration office in San 
Salvador she happily placed her 
personal effects, her prized new 
refrigerator and the more highly 
prized White Cross boxes on the 
train destined for Usulutan. That 
particular train had an accident. 
Some of her things were damaged 
and a few were’ lost. Eventually 
the damage was repaired and the 


consignment delivered to her. 
That was in November. To add to 
her distress, the scorpions were 
bad and while sleeping she was 
bitten twice and poisoned. All her 
difficulties were forgotten, how- 
ever, when the distribution of the 
contents of the White Cross boxes 
provided a happy Christmas for 
the children. 

On May 6, 1951, while trav- 
elling toward San Salvador she 
learned that the eastern zone of 
the country was hit by the most 
destructive earthquake in the his- 
tory of El Salvador, destroyed the 
cities of Jucuapa, Chinameca, and 
Santiago de Maria. There were 13 
places affected by this earthquake, 
and over 1000 persons were re- 
ported killed, and hundreds were 
wounded. This area covers the 
largest proportion of Miss Mills’ 
mission field. 

All of our believers escaped but 
their houses as well as our two 
church buildings in Jucuapa and 
Chinameca were destroyed. Miss 
Mills writes: ‘‘In my 21 years of 
missionary service in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador this is the second 
great earthquake calamity that I 
have experienced, for I was in the 
midst of the earthquake that de- 
stroyed Managua, Nicaragua, on 
March 31, 1931. To be a mission- 
ary in these countries one has to 
learn how to ‘‘shake hands’’ with 
the inevitable, hold up one’s head 
and keep going. I do thank God 
that in Christ Jesus there is secur- 
ity, peace, and happiness no mat- 
ter what comes to us.”’ 

You may be thinking that this 
reads more like a travelogue or 
escape story than it does a mis- 
sionary tale. The wonderful story 
of the growth in the 22 churches 
with a membership of 1,364, the 
developing organizations in the 
Convention of woman and young 
péople, the -strong testimony of 

(Continued on page 495) 
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Dr. Kenneth Irving Brown preaching the sermon at the Burma Baptist 


WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Convention which met last year in October at Rangoon 


Breaking the Coconut 


On October 7th when Christians all over the world will be 
observing World Communion Sunday, this account of a 
communion service in Burma, the oldest foreign mission 
field of American Baptists, will be of special interest 


EAR the temples in India 

you find little shops and 
street stands where they sell coco- 
nuts. It is not by chance nor is it 
just to make money that these 
stands cluster about the temples. 
A Hindu buys a coconut, takes it 
in to the sacred place, probably 
before a statue, breaks the hard 
shell, and allows the milk to pour 


out, symbolizing thereby the 
emptying of his heart before his 
god. 


Isn’t that what our service of 
communion should be in the life 
of a Christian? With the bread 
and the cup as our symbols, we 
empty our hearts before God, and 
wait for him to fill them with 
greater love, more understanding 
sympathy, and the faith to go 
back to our daily tasks with re- 
newed courage. 
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By MURIEL HANDY BROWN 


True, every communion is not 
that, but one such I saw in Ran- 
goon, Burma, last October at the 
time of the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention. The delegates had come 
as thirsty people, truly expectant, 
from the hills, from the towns, 
journeying long distances and 
under hard travel conditions, to 
be filled with renewed courage 
and faith through the joy of 
Christian fellowship and wor- 
ship in the presence of God. No 
trains were running regularly at 
that time. If one did start it 
could travel only in the daytime 
and with an armed guard. Nor 
was auto travel easy; one might 
have to detour around a town be- 
cause it was held by an un- 
friendly group; and the roads 








were not smooth, well-paved high- 
ways but frequently only narrow 
trails through the jungle and 
bumpy with deep ruts. 

The people in Rangoon hardly 
knew how many to prepare for. 
But as the days for the conven- 
tion drew near, the Baptists came 
flocking into the city from the 
villages and hill stations in sur- 
prising numbers, with many a 
thrilling story of how they had 
made the trip. 

The communion service came in 
its rightful place on Sunday noon 
after the convention sermon and 
as a climax for the three days of 
meetings. Every available seat 
was taken in Cushing Memorial 
Hall. Many who found no chairs 
sat cross-legged on the floor. 
Some who could not get inside 
the building leaned on window 
sills, with their heads and shoul- 
ders in the room, to worship with 
the others. The damage of war 
had robbed the building of win- 
dow panes; rough scars marked 
the walls where the plaster had 
fallen off. 

There was a riot of color in 
the congregation—the soft, dainty 
shades of the women’s longyis and 
the brighter, more daring colors 
of the men’s, while here and 
there were missionaries in light 
palm beach suits or sweating it 
out in dark suits brought from 
their stations with the mistaken 
idea that there would be a cold 
season. 

Decorating the platform were 
flowers in tall, beautifully pol- 
ished brass bases, but their shape 
proclaimed the sinister purpose 
for which they had originally 
been made. They were cut-off 
**155’" shells. 
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About 20 Burmese pastors and 
two American missionaries sat in 
chairs at the front of the room to 
assist in the communion service. A 
Burmese pastor and Dr. Kenneth 
I. Brown, who had preached the 
convention sermon, offered the 
prayers before passing the bread 
and the cup. There were strange 
surroundings on all sides, evi- 
dence of war and strife, and 
many varying backgrounds, as 
we listened to the familiar words 
of the story of the Last Supper 
and the love of God reaching 
down to man. 

It was a large gathering, but 
there was a oneness of spirit and 
purpose that drew us close to- 
gether. The service was very dif- 
ferent from the little group in the 
Upper Room, and yet in Oriental 
setting with the informality of 
the pastor inquiring whether all 
had been served, and a group in 
the far corner saying they had 
not, I felt closer to the Upper 
Room than sometimes in America. 

The communion cups, too, had 
their story. A Burman who had 
spent his life in the army was 
disarmed but allowed his freedom 
when the Independent Govern- 
ment was set up. He had no 
trade but soldering: how was he 
to make a living? One day he got 
some scraps of aluminum left 
from an airplane factory and of 
these he made dishes and bowls. 
There was a demand for his work 
until he was able to have steady 
employment. As the time of the 
Convention drew near, as the 
Rangoon people realized they 
would not have enough cups to 
serve communion they asked him 
if he would make some for them. 
He did, turning them on a pot- 
ter’s wheel. He made so many that 
when the convention was over, the 
pastors from the hills who were 
without cups could take some back 
with them to their congregations. 
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The Burma Baptist Convention Youth Rally on Sunday afternoon, 
October 29 last year attracted an immense crowd of young people 


A war-damaged building, shells 
used for flower vases, communion 
cups from plane scraps, destruc- 
tion and the implements of de- 
struction all about, all were made 
to serve that inner hope and faith 
that a day will come when swords 
will be beaten into plowshares. 
Truly that morning in Cushing 
Memorial Hall, the coconut was 
reverently broken before our God. 

a - ao 

On Sunday, June 17, 1951, 
there was a service of thanks- 
giving and rededication of Cush- 
ing Hall in Rangoon. The pro- 
gram folder carried the picture of 
the beautiful building and is 
printed partly in English and 
partly in Burmese. This audi- 
torium had been used for several 
years by the army, and when it 
was derequisitioned, repairs were 
begun with World Mission Cru- 
sade money. Over 20 years ago be- 
fore Judson College moved to the 
campus of Rangoon University, 
Cushing Hall was one of the col- 
lege buildings. Prior to the war 
it had housed the Baptist English 
High School. 

Chairman for the service of 
rededication was Rev. Thra Chit 
Maung, head of the Pierce Mem- 
orial Divinity School in Insein. 


The Hall is a memorial to the 
pioneer, Dr. J. N. Cushing, and 
one of Dr. Cushing’s former stu- 
dents was present to pay him trib- 
ute. Rev. E. C. Brush, who had 
carried major responsibility for 
refitting the Hall, told of the vision 
of the Mission for the ways in 
which the Hall may serve the 
people of Rangoon. The congre- 
gation of over 800 joined in the 
worshipful hymns and responses, 
the latter led by Mission Secre- 
tary G. A. Sword. The first 
regular service for the hall was 
the annual service commemorat- 
ing the first baptism of a Burmese 
convert by Adoniram Judson. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page £93) 
believers, the eagerness of the 
children to learn, the willingness 
of the church members to extend 
the witness of their churches, the 
evident need of the people for 
the gospel, all this has been told 
many times and will be told again 
and again. This time I wanted you 
to know the Hairbreadth Mary’s 
side, the one whom ygy hitherto 
have known only as that modest 
Miss Mary Mills who does a won- 
derfully steady piece of work for 
the Lord in eastern El Salvador. 
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MISSIONARY» EDUCATION 





Mrs. Roy E. Paslay, Jr., 
Kansas State Secretary of Mis- 
sionary Education and Reading, 
of Fort Scott, Kan., sends to each 
local chairman a two-page mimeo- 
graphed ‘‘talk’’ on missionary 
education. In this ‘‘conversa- 
tion,’’ entitled Missionary Edu- 
cation and Reading, she gives the 
following helpful information : 


Missionary Education and the 
Reading Program are two of the 
most important phases in our mis- 
sion societies and in our over-all 
church program. Missionary Edu- 
cation we define as education in 
everything which has something 
to do with missions. Therefore 
we, as chairmen, have the re- 
sponsibility of presenting to the 
women, youth, children and men 
in our churches a challenging 
program in which all can partici- 
pate. 

Each church should strive to- 
ward these goals in Missionary 
Education: (1.) A Church Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education; 

2.) Mission Study Courses each 
year; (3.) A Church School of 
Missions; (4.) Missions in the 
Sunday School each quarter; (5.) 
Participation in the Missionary 
Reading Program: (a.) Read 
periodicals and books listed in 
**Friends through Books.’’ (b.) 
Participate in the Bible Book-of- 
the-Month Plan; (c.) Read other 
books in the Bible; (6.) Promote 
mission activities through: (a.) 
Special missionary program meet- 
ings; (b.) Dramatics, bulletin 
boards;-maps, ete.; (¢.) Women’s 
Soeieties and Men’s groups; (d.) 
Baptist Youth Fellowship (W.W. 
G.);  (e.) Enroll children’s 
groups in Missionary Education ; 
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(f.) Urge attendance at assem- 
blies, conferences and conven- 
tions. 

Consult the pamphlet, ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Education at a Glance,”’ 
for further information on the 
above goals and credits earned to- 
ward a certificate or a_ seal. 
Achievement in the program of 
missionary education totalling 
100 credits or more entitle a 
church to a seal or a certificate. 

The Reading Program is a 
very important part of Mission- 
ary Education. Some churches 
are at a loss when it comes time 
to fill out the annual report 
blanks for the Reading Program, 
because a poor record—or no rec- 
ord at all—has been kept for the 
reading done in the church. I 
suggest that each circle and each 
small W.M.S. without circles take 
a record at each monthly meeting 
of the reading done by each 
woman. This record should be re- 
eorded on a chart similar to the 
one on this page. A monthly sur- 
vey in the Sunday school should 


READING PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENT CHART: 195 






also be made, especially if you 
have a church library, in order 
that all reading by everyone in 
the chureh can be recorded. The 
following are the periodicals and 
books which are in the Reading 
Program: (1.) Missions; (2.) A 
Book of Remembrance; (3.) The 
Secret Place; (4.) The Baptist 
Leader; (5.) High Call; (6.) 
Hearthstone; (7.) Crusader; (8.) 
Any book listed in 1951-1952 
‘*Friends through Books,’’ ‘‘Men 
and World Missions,’’ ‘‘ World 
Service,’’ ‘‘Guild Goals,’’ and 
‘*Children Share in the Mission- 
ary Program.’’; (9.) Books listed 
in the Missionary Library count 
five points each; (10.) Books 
recommended on Missionary Edu- 
cation pages in current issues of 
MISSIONS. 

Bible reading receives special 
recognition but no points. A rec- 
ord of books of the Bible read by 
the Book-of-the-Month Plan and 
a total of all books of the Bible 
read should be kept each month. 
Annual reports require this in- 
formation. There is a plan of 
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accreditation for those who read 
periodicals and books listed in 
‘‘Friends through Books.’’ A 
church receives 25 credits toward 
the annual award of a Missionary 
Education certificate or seal for 
the certificate if 5% of the resi- 
dent chureh fellowship read 5 
books each, or if 10% of the resi- 
dent fellowship read 3 books each. 
Of these books one must be a cur- 
rent copy of MISSIONS or a 
study book. Consult page 2 of 
‘*Friends through Books’’ for de- 
tailed information about the rules 
for the National Missionary Read- 
ing Program, 1951-1952. Consult 
‘*Friends through Books’’ for the 
study, reading background, in- 
spirational and devotional books, 
needed for your Church School of 
Missions and your Study Classes. 

With this personal help from 
their state secretary, Kansas lead- 
ers recognize their responsibility 
and opportunity, accept the chal- 
lenge, and the Kansas Annual 
Report reveals outstanding 
achievement. 


Three Decades of Achievement 

Special recognition goes to the 
First Baptist Church of Belling- 
ham and to the First Baptist 
Church of Seattle. On April 15, 
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1951, these churches completed 
three decades of achievement in 
the missionary education pro- 
gram. That indicates that during 
each year since 1922 these 
churches have had an outstanding 
program of missionary education 
and have earned at least 100 
eredits for their achievement each 
year. These churches have set a 
standard. Others whose program 
of missionary education did not 
begin as early as 1922 cannot 
have as long a period of accom- 
plishment, but all can have a 
complete record through annual 
aehievement. 


William A. Hill 


This past summer recorded the 
passing of Dr. William A. Hill 
on July 21, 1951. Under his lead- 
ership the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education was estab- 
lished in 1919. He served as its 
Director until his retirement in 
September, 1939. Dr. Hill be- 
lieved in the educational ap- 
proach to the understanding and 
support of missions. Under his 
leadership there was developed a 
wise philosophy of education 
which found expression in excel- 
lent materials in a program, in 
volunteer work, and in camps and 
conferences. He did not limit his 
work to adults. His reports mark 
the initiation and growth of mis- 
sionary education for children 
and youth. Today the department 
builds on the foundations he laid. 
The Ocean Park Camp is a trib- 
ute to the foresight of Dr. Hill 
and of the late Rev. Floyd Carr. 
His annual reports make inter- 
esting reading and indicate where 
the knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for our missionary work were 
generated. His name is held in 
high honor and a denomination 
is grateful for one of its leaders 
who built well an important part 
of its structure. 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 














Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
In a day when suspicion and 
misunderstanding threaten vio- 
lence and create fears most of us 
feel futile and helpless in the face 
of odds too great for us to over- 
come. We need then to remember 
that each of us is in a community 
which at the moment is the center 
of the universe for us. It may be 
the bus we will ride to work or 
school, the home we are a part 


MISSIONS 


of, the town we live in, the crowd 
we run around with. 

We can release the Christian 
spirit there; here is a world we 
can influence. It matters here 
what we think and how we act 
and the words we say. 

And most of the problems 
which harass nations and peoples 
are in smaller form right here 
where we live. The world is just 
a bundle of communities. We can 


Royal Ambassadors 


make a beginning on those super- 
human problems by tackling the 
ones we know ‘‘right here, right 
now.’’ And for our greater en- 
couragement there is One who 
said, ‘‘Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.”’ 
Something would happen if 
Christians over the werld kept 
the vision of the following poem 
by Hinton White in their minds 
and, much more, in their lives. 
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‘‘The world is one; we cannot live 
apart, 
To earth’s remotest races we are kin; 
God made the generations of one blood, 
Man’s separation is a sign of sin. 


What though we solve the secret of the 
stars, 
Or from the vibrant ether pluck a 
song, 
Can this for all man’s tyranny atone 
While Merey weeps and waits and 
suffers long? 


Put up the sword, its day of anguish 
past ; 
Diseard the forts, and then, the war- 
flags furled, 
Forever keep the air without frontiers 
The great, free friendly highway of 
the world. 


So that at last to rapture man may 


come, 
And hear again the music of the 
spheres, 
And stand erect, illumined, radiant, 
free, 
The travail and the triumph of the 
years.’’ 


Very sincerely yours, 


We Can Do It 


Just as the ‘‘proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating’’ so the proof 
of any good plan is in the doing 
of it. For several years the BYF 
has had the faith to believe that 
young people could lead out in 
lifting the giving in the denomi- 
nation to new levels. The officers 
and leaders have believed that 
something could happen to young 
people and to our work, local and 
worldwide, if this youth section 
of the Convention (the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship) would begin 
to practice discipleship in the 
realm of their possessions. The 
plan which they developed is 
ealled the BYF Sharing Plan and 
their slogan for it is ‘‘Our Job, 
Too!’’ 
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That the denomination had 
faith, too, in its youth is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Fi- 
nance Committee for the second 
year has made it possible fer 
part-time Sharing Plan Internes 
to visit churches to make the plan 
known and to guide pilot experi- 
ments. An advance in the Plan 
was definitely made last year and 
this year should see many more 
churches using it in their young 
people’s groups as youth’s part 
of the Every Member Canvas. 

That this faith in what young 
people can do here are two 
churches which reveal the ‘‘ proof 
of the pudding.’’ 

The Immanuel Baptist Church 
of Kansas City, Kansas attempted 
the Sharing Plan. They adopted 
a Disciple Share of the budgets of 
the church—$1,760 for local ex- 
penses and $440 for missions. 
Out of a total number 184 young 
people, 77 made pledges to both 
budgets. To their amazement this 
number pledged $4,160 to local 
work and $1,040 to world mis- 
sions. The number of tithers re- 
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Study book for Senior High Guild 
girls and young people 





ported is 42. In their report these 
young people cited what they felt 
the Sharing Plan had meant to 
them : 

‘‘This project really convinced 
us that we can do great things by 
faith and hard work. We now 
understand more fully our re- 
sponsibility to the church. Sev- 
eral commented that they know 
more people and more about the 
church, especially the budget, 
than ever before. We took our 
training and our courage from 
the Every Member Canvas Com- 
mittee of the church. We hope to 
earry out the Sharing Plan again 
next year more thoroughly.’’ 

The First Baptist Church at 
Spencer, West Virginia has been 
carrying out such a plan for 
years, even before the Sharing 
Plan was devised. Their report 
for this year shows a Disciple 
Share adopted by the young peo- 
ple of one-tenth of the church 
local budget and one-ninth of the 
missionary budget and one-fourth 
of the budget for Alderson- 
Broaddus College. Out of 54 
young people, 45 pledged $482.80 
for local work, 42 pledged $358.90 
for missions and 38 pledged $184 
for the college. The number of 
tithers is 29. 

Sharing Plan materials will be 
available again this year includ- 
ing the basic manual, film strips 
and supplementary materials. At 
this writing we cannot say 
whether the packet will be priced 
but if so the price will be low. 

With the encouragement of 
these two churches and many 
others many more youth groups 
should be able to say this year 
““We can do it, because we did!’’ 


Great Is the Company 
How often we take the Bible 
for granted. We can read it or 
not as we choose. It is always 
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Miss Elsie Kappen (second from left) interviewing Guild girl and her 
parents as she registers for Guild House Party 


available. How little most of us 
appreciate what life is like when 
people do not have the Word, or 
why dictators wish to keep it 
from the people, or what happens 
when those who have never had 
it receive it in their own tongue 
for the first time. 

The blood, sweat and tears 
which went into the preservation 
and translation of this ‘‘best sel- 
ler’’ of the years, so that we and 
others round the world might 
have the Word of God to read 
and live by, is one of the most 
thrilling stories of all time. 

Violet Wood has recorded some 
of the stories of daring in the face 
of opposition and persecution, on 
the part of translators of the 
Bible, in her book Great Is the 
Company. It is one of the study 
books which senior high age Guild 
girls will study this coming year. 
But it is a book all young people 
should read. 

When they do a new apprecia- 
tion of the Bible will come to 
them, a new incentive to read it 
and to let it speak to them in this 
day as it has to ages gone by, for 
the most current, up-to-the-min- 
ute book is the Bible. Great Is the 
Company will make many young 
people turn to the BYF Bible 
Reading project with new irfter- 
est and with real expectancy. 
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House Parties 

There is no more helpful event 
to which Guild girls can go for 
inspiration, fellowship and down- 
to-earth guidance on Guild work 
than to a House Party where they 
meet girls from over their state 
and leaders from many points, 
some of them from other lands. 
This is a growing part of the 
Guild program. New Hampshire 
had its first in many years in 
June at a lovely camp site high 


in the green covered mountains. 
Iowa has had a revival of the 
House Party this past summer. 
Minnesota had its first at Winona 
early in September. 

This was the second year we 
have held a Guild House Party 


at Green Lake. While our at- 
tendance was not as large as last 
year we made up in spirit what 
we lacked in numbers. It would 
be difficult to find a more re- 
sponsive and cooperative group 
of girls and the leadership of the 
House Party staff was of the 
finest quality.The program used 
will be revised and made avail- 
able for House Parties in State 
House Parties next summer. The 
theme of the program ‘‘My 
Father’s World and Mine’’ was 
practical too, for it dealt with the 
home, the family, the church, the 
world, the Christian world. 


Evening programs presented a 
number of high points in the 
week’s doings; a picnic and camp- 
fire where personal problems 
could be discussed, a sample 
Guild program which was criti- 
eized in a ‘‘buzz’’ session follow- 
ing; a drama night where para- 
phrases of Seripture were en- 
acted in ‘‘theatre-in-the-round’’ 
fashion; a B.Y.F. night when the 
reading program books were pre- 
sented dramatically, and no less a 
person than the BYF Adminis- 
trative Director, Forrest Ford- 
ham was the speaker. One of the 
thrills was the evening when 
seven girls from other countries, 
who were on the Assembly’s Stu- 
dent Staff for the summer, fur- 
nished the program. They repre- 
sented Japan, China, and Java, 
Venezuela, Latvia, Austria and 
Germany. Some of them were in 
costume. The Guild gave a tea in 
their honor. 

The week was crowned by a 
communion service the final 
night, and the dedicated purpose 
of the girls to carry the Christian 
light into all their communities 
was symbolized by the lighted 
candles they carried silently to 
their rooms. Two missionaries 
made splendid contributions in 
their personal contacts and in 
their addresses, Miss Esther 
Davis, Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary for Chicago area and 
Miss Jean Lee Luckey from 
Congo. The House Party staff 
numbered 17, 14 states were rep- 
resented in the House Party 
membership, 13 adult counselors 
had conferences of their own with 
various leaders on the staff. 

If we can have representatives 
from every state in the American 
Baptist Convention the National 
House Party can be truly a train- 
ing center of wide influence. 
Early planning can make this 
dream a reality! 
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Program Books 
Booklets outlining ten pro- 
grams have been prepared to help 
Guild chapters in their mission 
study emphasis. The programs in 
each booklet are developed on the 
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Senior i Study Program Guide 
for Sallie Peck Chapter 





The one for Ann Judson Chap- 
ters (junior high age) is called 
Over the Border and Far Away. 
It is written by Mrs. Haven Hasel 
one of our missionaries and by 
Pearl Barnes Smith. The booklet 
for senior high age girls is en- 
titled They Loved to Tell the 
Story. These program books are 
in mimeograph form this year. 
Each is 35 cents. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


for Ann J 


son Chapter 








Dear Boys and Girls: Old Small Set N Small Set 
a Country Te “on 7 Old T ese t New 
Here we are at the beginning estament “Testament “ment Testament 
of a new year in our chureh — conmmennemammensins 7 ~ - 2 
- . . at ssam 6 
S¢ hool. Perhaps as we begin to Belsion Congo ai 197 297 156 318 
think about some new things we British Cameroons .... 1 
can do we need to see what we a — oy oa = 
, ij » meek wer ina 
have done in the past year. Cuba 95 101 123 136 
You remember that we have (Czechoslovakia ccm. 10 4 10 
been giving money to two service El Salvador —.. sintiie 60 78 111 108 
hoote 2 — England — 5 5 
projects in this year. Setaen aU 5 1 99 9 
To the project Pictures for Germany conn 284 329 435 517 
Children Everywhere we have any a on m. oe 
’ : - y ae aiti 
contributed $6,559.04. We have Holland — 4 9 - 9 
helped hundreds of boys and girls [ran 11 10 11 26 
to have some beautiful colored a ag —-— 15 13 .- 13 
pictures showing the life of Jesus io . 410 759 607 825 
and pictures of the Old Testa- Liberia — 202... 2 30 30 
ment stories. In the May issue of — ———— S 107 10 . 
\ Nicaragua ecvcnssenescenesee 06 
MISSIONS we put some of the Newey 46 87 55 87 
letters that have come in saying Philippines —— 99 154 152 196 
thank you for the picture sets. Poland ——— - 
ices a se tg, Puerto Rico — 77 135 110 137 
ese picture sets Have gone tO south India — a 355 196 497 
the following countries and in the Russia 1 


quantity indicated. Thank you! 








A second project was helping 
other boys and girls to have a 
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Total Amount of Money Contributed — $6,559.04 July, 1951 





copy of the Bible in their special 
language. Again our Baptist boys 


and girls have helped. Here is the 
report: 
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The following statement comes 
from the American Bible Society 
on date of May 3rd, 1951, show- 
ing the gifts of Baptist children 
to this project: 


eee . $ 9,709.26 
I i iciaeciniccheiin 1.90 
Around the World ..... 134.00 
Belgian Congo ............ ; 39.75 
I sii sit laa . 50.00 
REE, is csianiandaaiaiosn : 16.00 
ee 13.66 
CD i a catcaelaiciabsitts 118.67 
Total Amount 

Contributed. .................. $10,084.24 


See if you can find the picture 
of the Burmese children and 
their teacher. They are using 
some of the pictures out of the 
picture sets you helped to send. 
You are helping to share the love 
of Jesus Christ for all boys and 
girls through sending them pic- 
tures and Bibles. 

Cordially, 
Florence Stansbury 


Assam for Christ 

Foreign Mission offering day 
isn’t far away. This year we have 
a special piece of material to use 
with the boys and girls in the Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments. 

The boys and girls will like the 
pictures and stories in this piece 
of attractive material. The pic- 
tures and stories help us to see 
and to feel something of the deep 
love these folk have for Jesus 
Christ. So deep is the love that 
they want other boys and girls 
in Assam to have the opportunity 
to know Jesus Christ and to love 
him. 

The Assamese themselves have 
worked out the plan to build 
from four to six Christian Train- 
ing Centers. There will probably 
be a clinic or hospital, school, 
classrooms for teachers who come 
to be trained to go out into the 
villages in Vacation Ohureh 
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Schools, Sunday school and evan- 
gelistic meetings. In each center 
there may be a depository for 
visual material that will be avail- 
able for teachers to use out in the 
villages and in the hill country. 

Some of the Bibles sent to 
Assam will be used in training 
Bible teachers to go out to tell the 
stories found in the Bible. 

Some of the picture sets will 
be kept in these centers for the 
teachers to take along with them 
as they go out during the week 
and on Sunday to help the people 
who haven’t heard the story of 
the love of Christ. 

The children’s giving will go to 
help the Assamese Christians to 
set up their Christian Training 
Centers. About $2,500 will be 
needed for each center. How 
many do you think children in 
our Baptist churches can give? 

Each Primary and Junior 
child should have a picture 


folder to take home. In this 
folder are suggestions to 


teachers, parents and children. 
An envelope is provided in the 
folder for the children to com- 
plete and put their offering 
into. 





Boy ringing church bell, ay ape y 
part of motor car left behind by the 
military. Church in background 





All materials are available 
from your State Baptist office 
in whatever quantity a church 
will use! Write today for the 
number you need. Each Pri- 
mary and Junior boy and girl 
should have a copy of the pic- 
ture folder “Assam for Christ.” 


Picture Sets 


Do you have good pictures of 
children from other countries to 
use when you are planning a mis- 
sionary unit of study? Do you 
have these—? Children and Their 
Toys Around the World; Babies 
Around the World; Children and 
Their Pets; Children Worship; 
Children at Play; Children and 
Their Homes. There is a new one 
this year—Bedtime Around the 
World. Be sure to add it to your 
sets. . 

Now take all the pictures from 
all the sets that show the children 
from any particular country, 
Africa, China, Japan, India, 
Latin America, ete. and you find 
that you have 6 to 8 good back- 
ground pictures that will help 
boys and girls see something of 
the life, clothes, games, toys, 
worship practices for a particular 
country. Fun isn’t it to build a 
new set of pictures by countries? 


New Materials 

Our Missionaries at Work with 
Children. The current Baptist 
material that has in it stories 
written by our Baptist mission- 
aries, service projects requested 
by our missionaries, pictures from 
our Baptist mission fields, and 
Special Interest Missionary in- 
formation. The story and infor- 
mational material is divided into 
sections: one on our Home Mis- 
sion study; the second on our 
Foreign Mission study for the 
year. 75¢. 

Foreign Mission Study: Burma. 
All the foreign mission study 
material for Primary and Junior 
boys and girls is found in Our 
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Missionaries at Work With Chil- 
dren, section on Burma. 

Home mission study materials 
—For Primary boys and girls: 
Davey in the Sandhills. Anne M. 
Halladay. Davey trecks through 
the sandhills of Nebraska with 
his father, visiting the families 
scattered through the area. Their 
real job is to hold vacation church 
schools for the children who had 
no church. $1.25. Primary Teach- 
er’s Guide to use with Davey in 
the Sandhills. 50¢. For Junior 
boys and girls: Hungry Hollow. 
Anna Rose Wright. Story of ex- 
ploration and adventure involv- 
ing a city boy and two country 
boys in the Tennessee mountains 
and has tied it in with a colorful 
treatment of the life and work of 
a mission doctor. $1.25. Junior 
Teacher’s Guide to use with 
Hungry Hollow, 50¢. 

Filmstrips: Boys of the South- 
ern Mountains. Story of two boys 
who are very good friends, but 
who represent in themselves and 
their situation the widely diver- 
gent backgrounds of the people, 
have a new respect for a mission- 
ary doctor who is beloved by all. 
Children’s filmstrip on Burma. 
This isn’t titled yet. It will prob- 
ably be ready about November 1. 

These may be rented from your 
nearest Visual Education Deposi- 
tory—152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York; 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Iili- 
nois; 6465 Regent Street, Oak- 
land 9, California. 


News from El Salvador 
Dear Friends: 


I went to Ozatlan during 
Easter week to conduct a church 
vacation school. At the same time 
church vacation schools were con- 
ducted by the pastors of the 
ehurches in Santiago de Maria 
and Jucuapa. Approximately 100 
pupils attended these schools. 
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Vacation School in Burma 
Our MISSIONARIES 
AT WORK WITH CHILDREN 


—In the United States 
—In Burma 


BAPTIST MISSION STUDY MATERIAL 











The theme for our church schools 
this year is the CHURCH. I hope 
to follow the program of work 
which the American Baptist Con- 
vention puts out. The courses 
are very fine ones, and they can 
be translated easily into Spanish. 

Through copies of the Spanish 
program of World Day of Prayer 
five churches in the eastern sec- 
tion observed this day. Interest- 
ing reports were sent in by the 
pastors of these churches. An of- 
fering of 25 clones or 10 dollars 
was made possible for carrying 
on this work. 

On Sunday afternoon May 6th, 
when I was on the train travel- 
ling toward San Salvador where 
[ was to make bus connections 
for Nahuizaleo, a purely Indian 
town, I was informed by one of 
the train officials that telegraph 
messages were going over the 
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wires that the eastern zone was 
being hit by heavy earthquakes. 

Next morning the whole re- 
public as well as the world was 
well aware of the fact that the 
most destructive earthquake in 
the history of El Salvador de- 
stroyed the cities of Jucuapa and 
Chinameca. On Monday the sec- 
ago de Maria. Berlin, another 
prosperous city of the east suf- 
fered great damage from the 
shocks, as well as eight other 
small surrounding towns. All told 
there were 13 places affected by 
this earthquake. These 13 places 
had an approximate population 
of 96,000 people. Over 1000 per- 
sons were reported killed, and 
hundreds were wounded. 

This takes in the largest pro- 
portion of my mission field, for I 
had in my territory Jucuapa, 
Chinameca, Santiago de Maria 
and Berlin. I, also, have made 
mission trips into some of these 
smaller places. All of our beliey- 
ers escaped with their lives, but 
all their houses as well as our 
two church buildings in Jucuapa 
and Chinameca were destroyed. 

In my 21 years of missionary 
service in Nicaragua and El Sal- 
vador this is the second great 
earthquake calamity that I have 
experienced, for I was in the 
midst of the earthquake that de- 
stroyed Managua, Nicaragua on 
March 31st, 1931. To be a mis- 
sionary in these countries one 
has to learn how to ‘‘shake 
hands’’ with the inevitable, hold 
up one’s head and keep going. | 
do thank God that in Christ Jesus 
there is security, peace and hap- 
piness no matter what comes to 
us. Pray for El Salvador, espe- 
cially for the eastern section, for 
I do have a sincere love for the 
east, as I have given my life to 
this section since the middle of 
1939. 


Sincerely yours, Mary Mills 
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ANNA M. SALQUIST 


Mrs. Anna M. Salquist was first a 
pissionary to West China for the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society (1897-1916) and then carried 
on evangelistic work for women for 
the Woman’s Foreign Society after 
her appointment by the Woman’s 
Board in 1917. As Anna Mae Erick- 
jon she went to Shanghai, where she 
was married to Rev. Axel Salquist, 
who had preceded her to the field in 
1893 as a member of a large mission- 
ary party. Their honeymoon was the 
1800-mile trip up the mighty Yangtze 
River by steamer and houseboat. The 
Salquists and Dr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Openshaw, who accompanied them, 
were the first missionaries to travel 
by houseboat on the Yangtze. The 
young couple were first designated to 
Suifu (now Ipin) and later to Yachow 
(now Yaan). When Mr. Salquist died 
in 1911, Mrs. Salquist continued in 
the Mission. In 1934 she moved to 
Chengtu to serve as West China 
Mission Secretary until 1943. She re- 
turned to the United States and re- 
tired in 1947. She was born in Sweden 
on Christmas Day 1877, and came to 
this country when a baby. The family 
made their home in Minnesota, and 
the Baptist women of the state al- 
ways held a special place for Mrs. 
Salquist in their affectionate interest. 
She was graduated from the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in Chi- 
eago and took some normal school 
and Bible training. Dr. H. J. Open- 
shaw had been best man at the Sal- 
quist wedding in Shanghai, and one 
of their closest friends. Reminiscing 
about her, he pays her this tribute, 
“Anna Salquist was a good disciple 
of Jesus Christ, a loyal friend, be- 
loved by Chinese Christians. As Mis- 
sion Seeretary she often worked under 
great physical handicaps, and through 
many difficult changes in the Chinese 
Government but she carried on with 
courage and faithfulness.” Since her 
citizenship was in Sweden as was her 
husband’s, she proceeded, soon after 
retirement, to Sweden. She died there 
June 15, 1951. 
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& THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @© 


FRANCES ADKINS 
By EDITH G. TRAVER 


A beautiful life of 74 years ended 
or May 28, 1951. Frances Adkins 
spent her life in service to school girls 
in South China, to American Negroes, 
and to immigrants in New York City. 

She was born in a Kaptist parson- 
age in Pella, Iowa, to Rev. Frank 
Adkins and Mrs. Alice Ewart Adkins. 
The family moved to Granville when 
Frances was in her early teens so that 
the children might attend college; but 
the father and mother died in a few 
years. The three daughters and one 
son kept the family together. Frances 
was especially untiring in her devotion 
to the lovely blind sister who later 
married Dr. Douglas Johnson of 
Columbia University. Miss Adkins was 
a brilliant student. She graduated 
from Denison and Vassar Colleges, 
then taught in Bishop College, Texas. 


Her brother, Dr. Russell Adkins, went 
to South China as a missionary; and 


her sister Mary, after teaching for a 
time, became foreign secretary for the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society of the West. When 
news came of the death of the 
brother’s wife, Frances went to South 
China early in 1909 to be with her 
brother. In 1910 she accepted appoint- 
ment by the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society to teach 
in the Baptist girls’ school in Swatow. 
Blindness threatened her, and she re- 
turned to America in 1913 in time to 
save her sight, although she needed 
always to be very careful of it. In 
the New York School of Social Wel- 
fare she next prepared for her many 
years of teaching English and citizen- 
ship to immigrants. She was not only 
their teacher, but their friend and ad- 
viser and they were devoted to her. 
Miss Adkins was a faithful and de- 
voted church member, always in her 
pew, giving gladly to church and 
denominational work. She was a loyal 
friend. The last two years she was in 
frail health. She was buried with her 
family in Granville, Ohio. Rev. L. W. 
Spring, of Burma, conducted the 
funeral service. A memorial service 


was held for her in the Riverside 
Church, New York City. Among 
those who attended were many new 
americans from Europe and China. 


GRACE R. SEAGRAVE, M.D. 


Grace R. Seagrave, M.D., sister of 
Dr. Gordon Seagrave, died of ty- 
phoid fever and a heart condition at 
Harpe: Memorial Hospital in Namk- 
ham, Burma, August 17, 1951. She 
was at home on furlough when World 
War II reached Burma, but sailed to 
India in 1943 at great inconvenience 
to assist in the Mission Hospital in 
Gauhati, Assam. In 1945 she was able 
to reach her brother’s hospital at 
Namkham, while her own work at the 
Ellen Mitchell Memoria! Hospital in 
Moulmein was still in occupied terri- 
tory. At the close of the War the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society released Dr. Sea- 
grave to continue at Namkham while 
her brother was in the United States. 
On his return her assistance was still 
urgently needed, and it was decided 
that she was to continue at Namkham 
until her furlough was due. When 
Dr. Gordon Seagrave was summoned 
to Rangoon to face political changes 
in August 1950, Dr. Grace Seagrave 
again assumed major responsibility 
for the work. His protracted trial in 
Rangoon left her with heavy burdens. 
Although her furlough was due, she 
requested extension of her term in 
order to maintain the hospital and 
to meet the postwar needs of the suf- 
fering people in these hills. She was 
born in Rangoon, Burma, in 1895. 
Her church membership in the United 
States was in the Second Baptist 
Chureh, St. Louis, Missouri. She was 
a graduate of Denison University and 
received her M.D. degree from Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
eine. She took her internship at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and County Hospital, 
San Francisco, Cal. She was ap- 
pointed a missionary in 1924 and 
sailed to Burma in July 1925. Dr. 
Seagrave’s parents, maternal grand- 
parents and great grandparents were 
missionaries who made significant life 
contributions to this great mission. 
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How can 
your church... 
advertise i, 


























An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” 
will do it much more effectively. 
Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
“Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
munity. No church tower is 
required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
8801 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


Parillonic Bello 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons roduced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








Choiréd 

Pulpit GOWN ) 
Fine materials, beautiful work 
to 
n "end uae of “church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Hlinois 











ACTION PLUS ATTITUDE 


An analysis of true Christian social relations 
By DOROTHY L. MOLAN and HELEN MORSE WIGGINTON 


OTHING is lost and much is 

to be gained as we Baptist 
women of the new National Coun- 
cil of American Baptist Women, 
do under one committee, Christian 
Social Relations, what we formerly 
did under two committees, Chris- 
tian Citizenship and Christian 
Friendliness. Due to their inter- 


Weak men wait for opportunities; 
strong men make them.—Orison 
Swett Marden 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Work for a review of the present 
U. S. Immigration Laws in the 
light of the present world situa- 
tion. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Work for fair legislation as to 
length of time allowed for them 
to stay in U. 8S. for study and the 
opportunity for employment dur- 
ing study here. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Pray for its sessions and leaders daily. 


Become informed. Follow consid- 
erations on Agenda. Visit, as a 
group or alone. Conduct Study 
Group about it in local church. 
Urge passage of relief measures 
when needed for famine areas of 
world. 


(Continued on the following page) 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP AND CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS 









relatedness these two have often 
seemed to overlap and duplicate. 
Really the one needs the other for 
a full job to be done! They are 
twins, Action and Attitude. Ip 
order to point out for ourselves 
how they complement one another, 
let us look at them in skeleton 
form as charted here. 
























Every man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than a single 
lovely action. — James Russell 
Lowell. 


















Heip settle newly arrived Hard 
Core eases. Begin to teach indi- 
viduals English again. Befriend 
newly arrived in own community. 
Help house newly arrived de. 
cently. Help interpret for them 
U. S. Laws. 













Be hospitable: In own home, 
church, community affairs. Rent 
rooms to them. Help them to find 
part-time work. Help them to 
understand our customs and to 
find their way about in stores, ete. 








Wherever U. N. members live or 
come to speak, feel especially con- 
pelled to make own Christian wit 
ness strong. When possible, try 
to know members of U. N. staff 
and entertain them in your home. 
Invite them to your church to wor- 
ship as well as to speak. 
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RACE RELATIONS 
Unsegregated worship 


Legislation for: Decent Housing. 
Equal Education. Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. Better Medical Op- 
portunities. 


Be willing to work at the same 
type of job beside men of other 
races. Have some sincere racial 
friendships. Have a Christian 
racial attitude in making decisions 
within own community. Be willing 
to vote for someone of another 
color skin for an office in govern- 
ment. 


SOCIAL EVILS 


Our attitude determines all legislation. Christians must practice 
what they preach. 


Constant vigilance and pressure 
upon legislatures: On liquor laws, 
gambling laws, narcotics laws. 
Juvenile Protection program pro- 
moted and provided by laws. 


VOTING 
Be informed. Be conscientious. 
Write Representatives and Cong- 
ressmen. (They pay attention to 
your opinion!) Encourage young 
people to take up Statesmanship 
as a career, so Christians will pre- 
vail in office. 


Do what we know is right our- 
selves to set an example to the 
weak, the non-Christian and the 
new American. Work for a clean- 
up of our own community. Keep 
our own lives clean. Befriend the 
children of our community by pro- 
viding for them seouts 
play-grounds, ete. 


camps, 


CITIZENS 
Always go to the polls, you may 
serve many who live in our land 
but cannot vote and who want this 
kept a free nation in order that 
we may work for a free world. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS is just two or more human 
beings helping each other. The Sum Total of the above columns = YOU 


and THE OTHER FELLOW. 





Eastern Theological Seminary 
Alumni Week 

The Eastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary will observe Alumni 
Week October 9-12 and will fea- 
ture the program with the dedica- 
tion of the Curtis Lee Laws 
Memorial Chapel and the William 
Howard Doane Memorial Music 
Hall. For the Pastors’ Confer- 
ence the following speakers have 
been scheduled, Dr. Gordon 
Palmer, Prof. William A. Mueller, 
of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
eal Seminary, President John A. 
Mackay of Princeton (Presbyte- 


MISSIONS 


rian) Theological Seminary, and 
President William W. Adams of 
Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Pastors’ workshops on ‘‘A 
Program for the Local Church,’’ 
and on ‘‘Sermon Building’’ will 
permit ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion, fellowship, and prayer. 
All ministers, Christian leaders, 
and church members of all denom- 
inations are cordially invited to 
attend the conference. Registra- 
tion for each alumnus of the Sem- 
inary will be $3. Rooms will be 
provided without cost. Meals at 
the Seminary will cost about $2.00 
per day. 


é 
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Communion 
Appointments 


Os 
ship, Gorham Communion 


Trays are also eminently practical, for 
they are designed for convenient 
stacking and handling. Trays and 
covers are available in both sterling 
silver and silverplate. 

The design of both the sterling and 
silverplated trays is the same and they 
are priced at $150.00 each for the 
sterling tray; $125.00 each for the 
sterling cover; $65.00 each for the 
silverplated tray, and $75.00 each for 
the silverplated cover. 


REATED in the rich tradition 


Each sterling and silverplated tray 
holds 36 individual glasses priced at 
$2.00 per dozen. 


Alms Basons 


E are returning this Alms Bason 

to our line to meet the need 

for a deeper well in churches where 

budget or duplex envelopes are used. 

It is of highly polished brass with 

etched text on rim and IHS velvet 

pad in 3" deep well. Priced at $47.50. 

Prices subject to change without notice 
WRITE FOR PRICE BROCHURE 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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“tn Feo 


. “The entrance of ... 


: ** Let 


12. 
13. 


16. 


17. 


No. 71 Spiritual Light 


ACROSS 


walk in the light’’ 
I John 1:7 

words 
giveth light’’. Ps. 119: 130 
the .. of Christ 
dwell in you.’’ Col. 3:16 


9. One of the prophets 


se 
. 


. Sins, which are many, 
are forgiven’’ Luke 7: 47 
Self 


**partakers of the . . . of the 


saints in light’’ Col. 1:12 
‘‘and the law... light’’ 
Prov. 6:23 
‘‘give thee for .. . light to 


the Gentiles’’ Isa. 49:6 


. ‘*thecommandmentisa.. .’’ 
Prov. 6: 23 
. Size of shot 
**the glory of God did lighten 
~.. Rev. 21:23 
. ‘salvation is of the.. .’’ 
John 4:22 


His Highness 


25. 


31. 
33. 


34. 
36. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


. ‘guide our... 


‘fin him is no darkness. . 
all’’ I John 1:5 


. ‘‘light which no man can ap- 
proach .. .’’ I Tim. 6:16 
. **O Lord . . . God, thou art 


very great’’ Ps. 104:1 

into the way 
of peace’’ Luke 1: 79 

Herman 

‘fin their generation . 
than the children of light”’ 
Luke 16:8 

Exclamation of inquiry 

One of the Libyans Jer. 46:9 

‘fand ...them about thy 
beck’’ Prov. 6: 21 

‘In him was life; ... the 
life was the light of men”’ 
John 1:4 

‘*. .. light to lighten the 
Gentiles’’ Luke 2: 32 

‘‘which sat in darkness saw 
a great... .’’ Matt. 4:16 

‘‘A city that is set on... 
hill’’. Matt. 5:14 

Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3: 28 

Knight of St. Anne (Russia) 
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10. 


11. 
14. 
15. 
19. 


20. 


. Half an em 
. ‘He wasa.. 


. His Serene Highness 
. “‘declare . 


. **Bless 


. “Make me to go in the... 


. ‘thou hast not asked riches 


. Trieste measure 


NO. 5] 
Last Month’s Puzzle 









. and a shin. 
ing light’’ John 5: 35 







. . you, that God 
is light’? I John 1:5 

the Lord, O... 
soul’’ Ps. 103:1 










of thy commandments’”’ Ps. 
119: 35 







Down 


**Yet a little . . . is the light 
with you’’. John 12: 35 

Age 

Golf mounds 

Harold 






. , or honour’’ IT Chron. 
1:11 








‘‘darkness was upon the face 
of the .. .’’ Gen. 1:2 
‘fand ... down from the 

Father of lights’’ Jas. 1:1/ 
‘And the light . . . in dark- 
ness’’ John 1:5 
High tension 
North Central State 
Centimeter 
‘famong whom ye shine . 
lights’’ Phil. 2:15 
‘feye is single, . . . whole 
body also is full of light” 
Luke 11: 34 
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»”. Junction 
93. ‘‘I am the light of the. . .’’ 
John 9:5 
25. Bronze 
. ‘children’s ... are set on 
edge’’ Jer. 31:29 
97. ‘‘when ye pray . . . not vain 
repetitions’’ Matt. 6:7 
99. ‘‘him that sent me, and to 
... his work’’ John 4: 34 
30. Worn out 
. Third note in scale 
33. ‘‘. .. while ye have 
light’’ John 12: 35 
. Son of Nahash II Sam. 10:1 
. ‘gather the wheat into my 
.... Matt. 13: 30 
. Catch the breath convulsively 
3. Arabic name 
. East Ifidies 
. Nahum 
9. Right 
50. ‘‘there shall be.. 
there’’ Rev. 22:5 
51. Grand Master 
53. ‘‘said among the trumpets, 
... Job 39: 25 
Text is 3, 5, 16, 17, 18, 27, 28, 
29, 39, 40, 41, 54, 55 and 56 com- 
bined. 


MISSIONARY CHRONICLE 
(Continued from page 482) 


DEPARTURES 


Dr. and Mrs. F. G. Dickason 
and 3 children for Burma June 
22. 

Dr. and Mrs. O. W. Hasselblad 
and 3 children for Jorhat, Assam 
July 13. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward E. Bol- 
linger and 3 children for Osaka, 
Japan July 15. 

Rev. and Mrs. Chester F. 
Galaska for Tokyo, Japan July 15. 

Miss Luella M. McLellan for 
Japan July 15. 

Rev. Harry D. Brown to Ant- 
werp, Belgium enroute to Belgian 
Congo July 18. 

Mrs. Glen W. Tuttle and 2 
children for Sona Bata, Belgian 
Congo July 18. 


the 


. night 


MISSIONS 


Mrs. H. D. Brown and 2 chil- 
dren for Belgian Congo July 18. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clarence G. 
Vichert and 2 children for 
Jamshedpur, Bengal-Orissa, July 
23. 

Miss Lillian M. Robertson for 
Iloilo, P. I. August 2. 

Miss Elizabeth Knabe 
Tokyo, Japan August 10. 

Miss Beatrice A. Ericson for 
Khargpur, Bengal-Orissa August 
14. 


for 


DEATHS 


Rev. G. F. Ingram (Burma 
1903-1920) at Norfolk, Virginia, 
May 14. 

Mrs. A. C. Darrow (Burma 
1902-1922) at Granville, Ohio, 
July 13. 

Mrs. L. W. Cronkhite (Burma 
1881-1922) at Greenwich, N. Y. 
August 18. 

Mrs. Ella Chapman Dike 
(Burma 1895-1901) at Syracuse, 
N. Y., May 11. 

Mrs. C. P. Collett (Bengal- 
Orissa 1919-1921) at Hillsdale, 
Mich., March 11. 


Rural Ministers School 
At Green Lake 


The highest attendance in five 
years was recorded for the Rural 
Ministers Schools at Green Lake, 
Wis., this past year. Registration 
of pastors and wives totalled ex- 
actly 100, and Secretary March 
Rich of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society anticipates 
a still larger enrolment this year. 
Dates for the 21st school at Green 
Lake are November 1-15, 1951. 
For information, write to Secre- 
tary Mark Rich, 164 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


In Shortest Possible Time 
Resident or Home Study 
Prepares you for College, Theological or 
Professional Schools and PERSONAL AD- 

VANCEMENT. Diplomas awarded. 
Write for Free Prospectus—BM. 
ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Tel. FR 2-0144 





A BLIND BABY 
IN BETHLEHEM 


separated from her refugee parents, 
alone and uncared for until found near 
the birthplace of Christ,— 


now lovingly cared for in Christ’s 
name by Christian converts in the 
Bethlehem Home for Blind Arab girls. 


This home is one of many receiving 
aid from the John Milton Society, 
officially sponsored by the Protestant 
Churches of America. 


“Alone, forgotten, abandoned, 
Her life means a beggars’ abode, 
Whose arms, will cradle her sorrow 
Alone, by the side of the road? 


Will I wrap my arms about her 
And cradle her head on my breast, 
Or leave her alone, in the darkness 
While I sleep in a soft, cozy, nest.” 
7. i. 





John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose 
to be used in your World Mission 
to the Blind. 




















a F 


| LOVE MOMMY! Do you know my name? My name is 
Jane. I live at the Kodiak Baptist Mission. I have 14 
brothers and sisters. They are not my really truly brothers 
and sisters but we have a happy time together just the 
same. I can not remember my old home or my own 
Mommy. I don’t look sad, do I? I’m not at all, ‘cause I 
love Mommy! 

| LOVE MOMMY! such a blessed phrase coming from the 
heart of one who might have felt forlorn and unwanted. 











EAOVE MOMMY! 


She is able to say, “I love Mommy,” because Baptists many 
years ago established the Kodiak Baptist Mission. Each 
year Baptists care for approximately 50 children in the 
four Homes of the Mission. 

| LOVE MOMMY! comes first, and then, “I Love Jesus.” 
As you give your money to the Home Mission Societies 
you help the child to learn both “I Love Mommy,” and “I 
Love Jesus.” 


For further information, write Room A, 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 489) 


% RENDER To Gop, by J. Spencer 
Kennard, Jr., is an erudite and 
provocative study of ‘‘the tribute 
passage’’ from the words of Jesus. 
The author contends, and sup- 
ports his thesis with convincing 
logic, sound argument, and with 
quotations from scripture and his- 
tory, that the famous and often 
cited words, ‘‘ Render to Caesar”’ 
were satire! Jesus never contem- 
plated dual loyalties. He insisted 
on complete loyalty to God alone. 
Such an interpretation injected 
into today’s explosive situation is 
real dynamite. (Oxford; Univer- 
sity Press; 148 pages; $3.00) 


% SATISFACTION FROM THE ScRIP- 
TURES, by Charles G. E. Chilton, 
contains 35 ‘‘studies’’ in texts 
from John’s Gospel and the Book 
of Acts. No particular method or 
theme is revealed in the volume. 
( Wilde ; 208 pages ; $2.00) 


Books Received 

SAND AND Stars, Missionary ad- 
venture on the jungle trail in Peru, 
by Ruth Stull, Revell, 189 pages, 
$2.50. 

NEw CAROLS AND SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by William Grime, illustrated 
by Don Kelly, an excellent’ collec- 
tion of songs selected to help chil- 
dren improve their worship experi- 
ences. Baptists of course will omit 
the page or the song or the picture 
on infant baptism. 








Give 


BIGGER 
Red Feather 
This Year! 


It’s a 








Give generously to your Community Chest Appeal 


MISSIONS 





1. Stimulate new interest in Sunday 
vesper services by showing a reli- 
gious film once or twice a month. 


2. Base your evening’s meditation on 
the theme of the film. Use the film’s 
study guide. Follow up by distribut- 
ing an appropriate tract obtained 
from your church publishing house 
or a church board. 


3. Provide a period for questions. 


4. Use the Christ-centered films —mod- 
ern stories and biblical stories — 
offered by Cathedral Films. You'll be 
most satisfied with our Life . of 
St. Paul Series, Life of Christ epi- 
sodes, stewardship and evangelism 
stories. Your Cathedral Films library 
has a selection of more than 40 = 
for scheduling at a special rate! 


Cathedral=Films 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


Wie vineane, CALIFORNIA 


THE CHRISTIAN Sacririce, A study 
of the Eucharist (Holy Communion) 
in the life of the church, by W. Nor- 
Pittenger, Oxford University 
Press, 204 pages, $3.50. 

Let’s Live, a Program of Human 
Conduct, by Claude Richards, Ex- 
position Press, 206 pages, $3.00. 

THE INTERPRETER’S BiIRnLE, Volume 
7 in a 12-volume commentary, edited 
by George A. Buttrick and an edi- 
torial staff of five, this volume deal- 
ing with Matthew and Mark, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 917 pages, $8.75. 

THE Lire WE Prizez, by Elton 
Trueblood, Harper and Brothers, 218 
pages, $2.50. 

Monpay To Frinay 1s Nor Enovuaa, 
a collection of 20 sermons on basic 
Christian living, by Frederick M. 
Meek, Minister of Boston’s Old South 
Church, Oxford University Press, 240 
pages, $3.00. 

A Fagor or TorcHEs, a study of 
22 Bible texts that made history, by 
F. W. Boreham, Judson Press, 268 
pages, $2.00. 
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CurisTiAN Farrx in Action, The 
commemorative volume of the found- 
ing of the National Council of the 





MAKE MONEY 


For Group Weeds 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of dollars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 
114 Mission Street + Cashmere, Wash. 
* Registered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co, 














THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 
So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they ‘Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 

Successfully used by more than 9000 
y Women’s Groups all over the country 
Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 


HUDSON Products Corp. 6! test 11 st. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. M-10 





TARLER lI r 
TABLE NOI F aver 
WHITE EMBOSSED ROLLS 
Or PRICES ad FREE $7 
BEB CLEANSER CO. Established 1924 
BOA 278, DEPT. Z 


GOWNS 


*Rulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 





Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments 


Sets . Alter Brass Goods 


Ow #tfQuesr 


~Plational 2 ss 


HILADELPHIA? 





' Ken Anderson and Morry Carlson, 


Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, edited by Rob- 
bins W. Barstow, Published by the 
National Council, 274 pages, $4.25. 
THE ComineG or AGE oF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, a record of the achievements 
of Christianity during 20 centuries of 
history, edited by James Marchant, 
Henry Regnery Co., 190 pages, $2.50. 
THE WALL OF SEPARATION BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND Stare, an his- 
torical study of recent criticism of 
the religious clause of the First 
Amendment to the American consti- 
tution, by Conrad Henry Moehlman, 
Beacon Press, 236 pages, $3.00. 
Games For Att Occasions, by 


Rich Oriental 


Adds the artful touch 
of the experienced 
. Chef to salads, soups 
or any bland foods. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 


is a collection of 263 indoor and out- town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


door games that will be of great help 
at a picnic or other social Occasion. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 135 
pages, $2.00. 




















Spiritual Fellowship 
through The Upper Room 


You and your family can share the joys and blessings of daily devotions 
with the millions of people around the world who use The Upper Room. 


In the hands of every youth away from home, place a copy of The Upper Room! Its 
daily devotional readings, scripture and prayer will help him meet the problems of 
each day on the basis of Christian faith. He will know that every ~ the loved ones 
at home, the people and pastor of his church, are all joining with him in the same 
devotions, the same prayers. He will find strength and joy and peace in knowing 
that he is part of a company worshiping together and praying 
for each other. The following quotations are typical: 


“Every two months | find myself looking for The Upper Room, 
because it gives me the inspiration and morale a person needs 
over here.” 


“While | was recovering from an operation recently a soft 
voiced young lady came to my bedside and left me a copy of 
The Upper iors. She seemed like an angel from heaven. | 
am sure | thanked her but not in proportion to the good she 
did me.” 

"Since my enrollment in this school three years ago | have 


received each copy of The Upper Room .... It has done 
something for me that | cannot express in words.” 


Order enough copies of the November-December issue now to 
meet all your needs. Ten or more copies of either regular or 
pocket edition to one address, 5 cents a copy. Individual yearly 
subscriptions, 50 cents. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
World's most widely used daily devotional guide. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


For Your Worship Service 


Many readers of MISSIONS 
have heard of Right Here, Right 
Now by our own Margaret Apple- 
garth. The fortunate owners of 
copies may have discovered that, 
although written to be used as 
complete programs, the material 
it contains can easily be adapted 
for use as meditations by one 
person. In fact, Dr. Applegarth 
has used each chapter as a simple XY 
devotional message. 

In writing it, she ‘‘dreamed 
that the book could help make 
people aware of what their church 
is for and what they themselves 
are for.’’ So it is not surprising 
that it is closely related to the 
current study theme, ‘‘ Churches 
for Our Country’s Needs.’’ 

Here are suggestions for using 
specific chapters: 

In presenting the Church and 
Youth: ‘‘Moab Has Been At Ease 
From His Youth.’’ ‘‘There Is A 
Metronome Playing in Church 
Nowadays.’’ ‘‘What Did You 
Think of the Sermon Today”’ 

In thinking of the Church and 
Labor : 
The Fabrice of The World.’’ 

In considering Parents, Chil- Books 
dren, and the Church: ‘‘Can 
These Bones Live?’’ ‘‘Big As 
Life.’’ 

In presenting Race and The 
Church: ‘‘The Good Samaritan 
Rides Again.’’ ‘‘O Yes, Lord.’’ 
“That Not Impossible She!’’ 
“Answering To That of God In 
Every Man.’’ 

In presenting The Spread and 
Outreach of The Church: ‘‘From 
All The Side Streets Of This 
Earth.’’ ‘‘The Foot Cannot Say 
To The Ear.’’ ‘‘ All In The Same 


MISSIONS 


‘‘They Shall Maintain & 


Boat.’’ ‘‘But, Lord, Thy Church 
Is Praying Yet.’’ 

Stewardship and the Church 
Member: ‘‘Usefulness Is The 
Rent We Pay.’’ ‘‘ White Elephant 
At The Door.’’ ‘‘The Skeleton In 
The Closet.’’ ‘‘Beyond The Line 
of Duty.”’ 


© PROFIT cnecinc's 

@ GREETING CARDS 
Earn highest profits , . . sell World’s biggest greeting card values 
with our superb line “of Christmas and ~—my hl a, 

. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN 
which adds dollars to your profits . . . and our exclusive CREDIT 
PLAN. A 1 cent postcard brings full information about this great 
profit opportunity. Waste no time—write today! 

SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept. 18 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


CTO ANE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 











Quick Sales 
MOREY’: CLUBS, Etc. 
meee Facts aaa 


“* Easy 


Stationery, Bibles, 
Piast eas fos, Novelties, "Lovel fy cies. Good Proft! 8 Satis- 
a olesale price list FREE! WRITE TODAY. 


Cc. W.BOYER co. Dept. MS, Dayton, 5, Ohio 
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’ BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE - 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- § 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church, 

ay designs are available, too, 

honor rolls and resolutions. 

e can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows, Send for our free catalog. 
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‘WHITTENORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Church and The Church 
Woman: ‘‘Here Lies!’’ ‘‘Never 
Quite The Same Again.’’ ‘‘My 
Darling From The Lions.’’ ‘‘ Her 
Husband Is Known In the 
Gates.’’ 

But that is not all. There are 
seven chapters helpful in the 
presentation of Forward Through 
the Ages, Basil Matthews’ popu- 
lar history of the expansion of 
Christianity, as follows: ‘‘Joy To 
The World.’’ ‘‘ All In The Same 
Boat.’’ ‘‘Some Said It Thun- 
dered.’’ ‘‘From All The Side 
Streets Of This Earth.’’ ‘‘But, 
Lord, Thy Church Is Praying 
Yet.’’ ‘‘As A Sparrow Alone 
Upon The Housetop.’’ ‘‘ Her Hus- 
band Is Known In The Gates.”’ 

(Note: RIGHT HERE, RIGHT 
NOW is available at all denomi- 
national bookstores—price $2.75) 


BOSTON EXPERIMENT 

(Continued from page 491) 
be carried on during the after- 
noon and evening periods. 

At the conclusion of the can- 
vass, follow up reports will be 
made and a complete report for 
all churches compiled for presen- 
tation to the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation at its mid-year 
meeting in St. Louis in December. 

Thus once more Boston takes 
the lead in an experiment which 
is expected to benefit not only the 


* local churches in that area and 


the communities they serve but 
the entire world mission of the 
American Baptist Convention. 


Deep Sea Fishers 
and Fishers of Men 

Many American fishermen ar- 
rived in Tampico, Mexico for the 
International Deep Sea Fishing 
Tournament early in April, little 
realizing that at the same time a 
great event was taking place in 
the celebration of the 44th anni- 
versary of the First Baptist 
Church. This was observed by a 
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week of evangelistic services. The 
church sanctuary was crowded 
with more than 200 people every 
night, and a large group meeting 
each morning. The messages were 
planned to attract professional 
people, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
and others. We had 44 genuine 
conversions, one for every year of 
the life of this active church. 
Among the converts, who were 
later instructed for baptism, were 
an army colonel, two doctors, sev- 
eral merchants, school teachers, 
and a number of promising young 
people. We were also permitted to 
preach in a labor union hall and 
to make many contacts of impor- 
tance in this busy oil center and 
seaport city. American Baptists 
ean be proud of the First Baptist 
Church of Tampico and its able 
pastor, Rev. Adolfo Hernandez. 
The church is no longer depen- 
dent on American Baptist finan- 
cial support. It supports not only 
its own ministry but five other 
missions and churehes. It has be- 
come a dynamo of spiritual power 



























in Mexico. Thus while American 
tourists took part in a fishing 
tournament, the Baptists of Mex- 
ico gave a fine demonstration of 
how to be ‘‘fishers of men.’’—Or- 
lando Tibbetts. 

Caught by the Camera 


$1.00 for trial lot of 
slpatd 


1AM 
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Denominational Directory 





NOTE—tThis abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—ED. 





Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





American Baptist Convention 
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os ’ ; Photo by Jesse R. Wilson 
Young People’s Church Choir at Kimpese, Belgian Congo 


A Two-Way Blessing... 


Your Gift as an annuity will insure to you a generous, 


regular, dependable income as long as you live. It will also 


help to make Christ known in India, Burma, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and the Belgian Congo. Each year from 
30,000 to 40,000 baptisms are reported on these fields. 


For detailed information, write for free leaflets: 


ANNUITIES— A Way to Give and to Receive—Jesse 


R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


YOUR WILL— Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD— Regarding 
both wills and annuities—Annie E. Root, Treasurer, 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address for both Societies: 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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